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This instructional sy^ea is designed to train 
individuals in the role of Educational Inf oxmatiCii Consultant (EIC) « ^ 
The EIC serves as a. linkage agent between the worlds of educational ^ 
research and practice by ^ (1 ), negotiating with a client concerning 
information need, (2) retrieving pertinent information, (3) 
transforming the information,. {^); communicating the information to 
the .client, and- (5) self evaluation. This BIC instructional system is ' 
intended -for independent study by a learning Team of ^ree to five 
persons and is divided into seven instructional modules. 
Instructional activities in the modules consist, of four phases: (1) 
individual preparation, (2) team learning, (3)\ team application, and^ 
(U) . individual and. team *t>^r for mance evaluation. Appended are 
insftructions for compiling a •paper trail* or record of decisions and 
actions taken in* serving* a client. (Author/STS) 



♦ Eeproductions supplied, by EDES are the best that, can be made ♦ 
^ from the original docQment. ^ ♦ 
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THEacEDUCATIONAL INFOFSMATION CONSULTANT- - 
SKILLS IN DISSEMINATING EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 

^ • > * Preface . . • 

11!^?!!°''^-*° S''.*®'^* '""^ ^"♦'^'■^'^ O"'' '^"'"3" environmerit-like: the efforts 
H?.?p^ nn- T P'^r?^""-! envivonfnent-depends on rapid V 
■? e rnpJ:°".c"'''''^"-'*VPP^^"*^"°" °f information/ In the educationaT 
field networks are being formed to coordinate information resour'ces at 

cu?^e rkn'Sn"' 'T^' ""'^ Poss^ble t^tter utili2at?on 0? " ' 

current knowledge and research on innovatibns in educatioa.— New-posTtions 
and new skiT s are required to serve thesd netwgrJ^^r-TRi e^X?is of 

aSd aSii^So '''T. '1!^''^^°''^ on>va^opifiefJt^'sk^^^^ 
?S.t!v- ?®? needed far future servici to the networks in the role of- 
.Educational Information ConsuTtant "(EIC) . 

Tu • . ' ^ ' • 

IlMHo!!rr"?*'°"-^ sysfem;has three qualities which, together,, offer the 
■ n^^r ^^^"^^ different from the familiar ones ' 

ni ? Jf^o^Sh'the skills introduced relate directly to the emergirrg role 

annl?pH Jn'h-c^^ P''°''''® '^^''^^^ w^"**^ which can also be directly 

applied to his own research, retrieval, arid utilization needs. • 

A second distinguishing quality is the opportunity the training- provides 
S:^h''^V*;^rJ *° ^^^''^^ """^ '^^^^^'^ a specific problem -^rea 
tn 5011"^!"-/'^^' student's jeal information problem' and attempts 

to resojve it as he learns the processes comprismq the EIC role " Thi<: 
personal; student-student interaction Mj, a real problem, area typifies ?he 

cJ^LnL'-^^ru^^'/^l.'.'''*''^'' *'^'" servee role frequently expected of 
students in the traditional instructional environment ^ ^ 

Finally, the training materials include checklists, cencise "how- to-do-it" 

roi'o ?hf ' '"'^ °^ P''^'^" ^o'' performing |;he EIC 

ro e. They are tools to do the job in the real wo'Hd. The future- reference 

materials will become apparent as they are presentecf: 
-explained,- and then applied daring the 'training. . . • . 

.« ^ ■ ■ ° 

Ihis instructional system i s 'des i gned to train individuals to work- in the 
Tnlni- K r withirr the educational system. .The EJtV.se^ves'as a linkage 
agent between the research world and the day-to-day educational world . 
buch a person may well be considered a potential change agent* within -'the 
educational process.- Working as a lirtker,' the EIC serves a particular 
nprtSlJ^ negotiating a specific problem with-him; retrievirf^ information 
pertinent to this, problem, transforming the information into a oackaqe- of 
material understandable to the client; and. communicattrfg the 'prSlem-related 
t!!!°!J'?L!°" P^^^^S^^!? slich a way as tafulfilV .the clieafs .initial- recjuest. 
pw!i„ir- ' ^I!'' possibly m6st, important, aspect of the total rjole Is "the 
evaluation stage. Through both self- and. client-generated feed6.ack; ' 
the EIC synthesizes the data collected, evaluates the 'performance- of his 
"I P^r*'^"^^^ cliept", and plans a strategy for change if^such is 
indicated^ the evaluation process., Together, these five pr^ocesses define 



t>je role of the EIC both a linkage agent and a change. aQent 'within 
education 



Jhe Learni ng Team Form of the EIC -Instructional System 



A. Definition and Overview ' - . - ' ' 

Independent study, .as "a concept, has existed in hi ghel- education for ' • ^' 
nearly 40 years.. Generally, th*is foriii of study takes place on the college 
or university campus, and involves , the interaction -of two petipTfe /a. student 
v-and a professon* in a mutually agreeable relationship to foster -the intel- • 
lectual. growth of the studertt. Recently, through the creafil^ of" university 
extensions, this concept has^evolved to include stuaen^>or.kiWn their 
own, at their own rate, at their own convenience witlTi'it^laeir fiofev and 
often -separated by many miles from the nearest college or unfv^iitv 

As an^ex.tension to tfie already proven concept of ii^iividual i?jgSThstruction . 
thi^s instructional system- proposes to add the concept of smairvtlim inter- 
action. The combined, effect may cr^atfr a hq'g'hly interactive and- fffnovative 
learning environment couched within the reality framework of the emerging 
educational infprraa-tion' networks. This form of the instructional'-, system 
is call ed^he r^'Learning Team." . ^' 

The concept of a Learning Veam is quite unique in the area of independ^riT^^ 
study programs Although man tends to spend the majority of his life 
moving from one group to another and gaexi sting in several groups at one 
time, this phenomenon of human behavior -has not as~yet been capitalized 
upon in the area of injlependent ?tudy-. The successful synthesis- of group 
dynamics and.individual ized instruction is therefore the ultimate goal of 
this form of. the instructional system, ^y -melding -principles of group 
dynamics and independent study in an innovative way, you will become the 
beneficiary of a unique, interactive, self-direc,t1ve, small -tfeaiji (three to 
five persons) instructional ■ system. ' . , , 

Explanation of the Learning Team Structure 

. ' •■ » 

1. Organization. The EIC Learning -Team form is divided into seven 
instructional. modules: (1 ). Introduction, (2) Simulation of tfie ElC'Role, • 

3 Negotiation, (4) Retrieval, (5) Transformation, (6) Communication, and • 
(7,) Evaluation. Module 1 introduces the EIC role, within the context of • 
the emerging educational information dissemination network. Module 2 ^' 
consists of a simulation, exercise designed to orient you to the major 
processes ^qf the EIC role. -Modules 3 through 7. each consist of training 
elements designed to build skills and knowledge in one of the five major' 
processes. • - . . • . , . 

2. Time . The Learning Team form is designed to fit into ten, three-hour'" 
group'; sessions and approximate l:y 30 hours of out-of-group individual 

activities. The time requirement, for the' 6ut-of-group activities v'aries • 



from session to session. £ach three-hour group session represents ohe module 



or a portion of a module 



— 



3. .Instruction. Instructional activities in the five major process modules 
have four phases: (1) individual preparation, (2) team learoingr (^} -team 
applieation, and (^) individual and team performance evaluation. • During 
the individual preparation phase, team members are in-troduced to the major 
process of the module through a guided reading and activity exercise. This 
IS followed by th^ team learning experience within the group session, which •■ 
1$ an intensive training experience consisting of content presentation, 
wnttert^rrfcl oral Exercises, aad/or simulation activities. During the next 
, phase, team application,, group members test their knowledge of and capability, 
to perform the major process in a real problem situation. Each module «? 
concludes with , the performance evaluation, which, provides the individual or 
an teain'piembers together an opportunity to evaluate- his/their performance 
in the process module and t<^ relate the process to the oi^ecall EIC role. ' ' 

Inherent in this instructional approach is a ,p6ijit-of-view about how 
. learning tak6s place most effectively. Learning is an active effort, sustained 
by full awarenes-s of the learning, goals and their personal worth in-some 
present or future tirfle. For securing and sustaining interest ajid. hence, 
effort, this instructional system provides a- variety of interacti v^exercises - 
simulation-s, and role-playing activities to be undertaken by the team. ' 

' ' "■ ' ♦ ' ' ' . 

4- Levels of B |rformance . Gr'adinjg' is suggested for this instructional 
program by the^issemfrfating agent— University of California, Berkfrley, 
Extension. The grading system -will be confined to three levels—A, B, 
and "failure to complete. " The latter will Jiave to be assigned to team 
members who do not\^compTet6 the modules within- the prescribed time frame 
of ten'to twelve w^ks. The A' or B grade decision will be mad? by the Far- 
West Laboratorv coordinating .staff based' upon objective, evaluation of team • 
'rnember's perfoniiance of specific assignments within the various modules. 
Assignments, for which grades will be given are indicated in the-Learning 
Team Training Manual bv a dollar sign {$)--indicatir\g that the" trainee can 
"cash-in his chips" here. 

' ° '- • • 

: Organization of the Learning Ertvironment • " ' - \ 

\' • ' ' ] ^ 

An ^waY-eness of the educational environment as a source of information ancf 
assistance in fulfilling the demands of the Learning Team form and its' 
elements .is essential. By increasing such' awareness and by giving thought 
tq seemingly unrelated data sources^ the potential impact of the training 
(fan be increased. Loek. to the, unusual, the unrelated to find solutions* to ^ 
problems you encounterXas you progress through th4 training. 

s ' • \ . \ ^ ' " . • ^ . 

As a team, such a challenge i? far frbm unrealistic. With three'to fi^/e ' ' 
individuals, each with varying backgrounds, the sharing of experiences and-, 
individual expertise can greatly enhance* botfi the learning experience and 
the learning enuironrrfent. " Brain^tonn4nc|,«b'f group-related problems will 
be ,its own reward, as the training proceeds. ,The pooling of resources is 
central .to the team- concept; it greatly increases the potential learning 
'experience for eacH> team mfember. ••</<■• , . , 



/ Early attentft)n.to "getting gj^anized", wil 1 also h^lp make the LeBrnfng Team • 
a successful experience,. A properly. organized learning environment is 
essential and.mos* be arranged before the actual individual and ^roup 
Activities begih. The foil owing" organizational corisiderations^hould 
therefore be addressed: / 

1- . The Information Center . The Educati<inal Information Center is a focal 
pomt of this training system. As sue/, accessibility to a center is 
necessary in order to optimize learnMg. Knowledge of the center 's oper- 
ation and Its goals 'and objectives >il 1 assist team members in putting 
various aspects of the training i/fto .the proper prospective. 

In order to fulfill this training need in the mo^t' efficient mariiier, your ' 
Learning Team will, be coordtrlated through a local information center 
Certain. elements, of the training can then take place within the center 
The Learning- Team site Gdordinator--an individual within the center— will 
^provide an initja.l cop^act> point- for the teaw and .wil 1 }ielp to respond to 
any questions arisifv^ from your group session discussions* ■ • 

2- Liaison Between Team and FarJ^est Laboratory Staff . One 'individual' 
with-ifi your^earning Team shoulcT 5e appointed to act as the Tiaiscyi^ between 
your teatn and the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
(FWLJ CDordirtating staff. In some instances, as mentionedrabov*, a first- 

. hand contact Will be. available through .the local infonnation center site 
coordinator; however, some teams may have to depead entirely upon communica- 
tion wittrthe FWL st#ff,for answers to questions fertaining to .the training ' 
and for 'resolution of, other unforeseen problems which may arise. In either 
case, your team's liaison will be the con,veyor of.-questions and answers 
pertinervt-tcrtre traiai>g. In addition, ^he will, be responlible for seeing 
that your homework 'and test exerci,ses are-mailed promptly^o the FWL staff 
and .thattyou possess the necessary training materials for e^ich group session. 

3- ' Meeting Arrangements . The first team meeting should be held at the * 
center for. the purposes of viewing the introductory si ide-tpp^- presentation 
a"nd' completing the introductory training module'. . ■ 

Decisions: concerning meeting time and place for ^h'e rest of your-group 
sessions will 6e the team's responsibility. The L^rning Team^form ctfh be 
completed wittrin ten weeks or less however, variou? self-pacing., goal*- . • 
setting, and time constraints may b'e operating. on;.'.youfe-team members.. Suci<' 
questions should be "Addressed during tlje Initial sessions of yo'ur Learning 
Team so that you can a»^range to complete the .training within the maximum 
tim.e of twelve weeks. V 

4- Mailing- of Completed Materials . As each trainiag module is completed^ 
exercises are td be forwarded to thg^WL staff for r.eview'. 'Your training 
materials themselves .will be maUeQ in- two installments. The"firs.t instalf- 
ment will include the individuaT and team materials you need' to complete . 
'the first four ^essions.-thj^is, through the 'Negotiation Module. The 
second installment will 4itclude<all ind-ividual"* and team materials for- the 
remaining isessidns of -tjiie training. ■ , . ' 



Biographical Information 

' ' -■ * • • • \. 

Before actually, beginrfing work on the L'^rning TeamVorm, you should 
complete the Biogra^jhical Information sheVt and- return it to the-FWL^ staff • 
Be as detailed as possible i.n fill ing -out \his data sheet. All such 

!f^?'-'°\i;'^n^^ I72f^^^-'' ""'fidentiaX: It is, however, essential 
in helping the FWL ^ff to evaluate the Learning Team's effectiveness as" 

Conl ua!!? • 'nJ'^^-'*-'*r'^'*^"^!l^ 'y^^^'"' The Educational ' Information 
consultant. . Skills m Disseminating Educational Information . ^ 

: ■ ' / • . -» 

E. Use -of -the Ty'ai ninq Manual " . . • ' . . . 

'/ ~ ' ■ • ' 

lour Training 4anua,1 is. divided into; nine sections: the, first seve/i cor^spond 
to the seven/Instructional modujes; the eighth is for storage of documents 
for ybur "Paper Trail"; and'the ninth contains A Guide to Educati onal • 
- activitSs "^"^^ "^^""^ ^ referen€e throughout your learning 



The.materials in each instructional module section 'are organized for your 
use in completing both individual and group activities; Begin each module 
by reading the Individual Activity Guide . It indicates the materials you' " 
need to review before the team session and also provides background informa- 
tion related to both individual and group activities you will be undertaking. 
The materials for your individual activity are provided after this Guide. - - 

When you^meet for the group s'ession, review the Team -Activ ity tSuide. [Your 
team liaison^ should check this Guide - before the. session so that he/she 
can a^?range- for any equipment you will need.] The Team Activity Gu ide 
indicates the amount of time required to complete the session, the written 
matejfials in the Jraining Manual vou will use, and which,, if any, audiovisual 
or supplementary rngpt^rials are jieeded.- * 

Each Team' Session; as ind-icated in the Guide, consists of a series- of training 
elements." The steps in each element should be completed ia the sequence' - 
suggested. The elements, themselves should also be completed in sequence • ' 
syice each builds on what has gonfe , before-. Observing this pattern will help 
you and your, team members to achieve the jnajor process objectives, which * • 
are listed on the dividers for each instructional module. -t 

■ •• ■ ■ ■ ". / - ^ ■ ■ ^ . - 



. BIOQRAPfllCAL JNFORMAiIiOn' 

t 

For our redords " d for future qorresbondence conceming our trainina 
please complete the following items.: ' ' ^ training. 





' .. , , Male . ' ■ 
Address . • » *'*,* 


■* 


' Female 

, ♦. 


■ . ^0. . ' street • 

• * * . 


• 1 ' 


Apt. No.. 

• 


^ity . ■ state 
What is your pres'ent position/job ti>le? 

<- 




Zi p Code 



What is your highest -a^M^c degree? 
In what major field?, 



ISfomatioJ?"^ ''''^ iovolved in disseminating educational ; \ 



V . 



What previou^training• which specifically re.lWs to. information scien^ 
libranansmp, or to dissemination of educati^l research' have yoi^^bad?' 



What .IS your major purpose for taking this course? 



.. ^ ...... \ 

What kinds- of skills, knavledge^, etc, do you hope to gairr froi|thfs training? 



^ ^ ■ • / ■ ■ FWLERD 1/72 
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SCHEbUUB.OF LEARNING TEAM: ACTIVITIES 



'Week 

APRIL 
.3-> 




Session. No. 

.V ' 
, • 2^ 
• 3 
4 

5 
6 
. 7 

s" 

■ 9^ ' .■ 

V 

,10 



Module 



.fNTRODUCTION 
SIMULATION 

negotiation:' (PART I) 
negotiation" (P^RT ,11) 



RETRIEVAL (PART I) ' 
RETRIEVAL (P^RT iq . 
TRANSFORMATION. 
COMMUMjICATION 
EVALUATION 

SUMMARY AND REVIEW (OPEN) 



r 



ERIC 




\ 

.LEARNING TEAM .AUDIOVISUAL MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT REtJU^REMENTS 



Team 
Session No >. 

. T 



7- 



■4 
5 



7 

8 ^ 
9' 
.10 ' 



Module 



\ • 

\ 



pment 



\ Audiovisual Material' 



Introduction 



.Simulation 

Negotiation I. ■ 
: i - ^ ' 
Negotiation 
Retrieval* I ■ , 
Retrieval II 



L 

TransformatToit 

/ 

'Communication. , 
Evaluation 



£arousel Slide Projector 
Cassette Recorde^r' 



Cassette border 



Cassette Recorder 



. None 
None* 



Carousel SI idel^rojector 
cassette Recorder • 



None 
None 
None 



Summary and Review Nonei 



Carousel Slide Tray; 
\ ■ "The Emerging .RoTe 
> of .the Educational 
\ Information 
^ Consultant" 
Cassette A (3ide 1): 
\"The Etfierging Role 
of the Education'al 
information " 
Consultant"' 

Cassette -B (Side 1): 
• "Singulation- .. 
^e"gotiatioh/ ■ 
Cdmmiinica'tion"' ' - * 

Casse^tt'^ B (Sid'e^2)'; 

"A Negci>tiation 'v 
' Intervie^w""*^; 

None - 

\ 

o 

None ' \ \ / 

Carousel -Slide Tray: 
"Introducing ERIC/ 
ChE5S':--and "ERIC • ^ 
DIALOG" 

Cassette C (Side 1)^ 
"Introducing ERIC/^ 
ChESS" and "ERIC \ 
DIALOG" 

None 



None 
None 
None 



VlODULE: INTRODUCTION TO THE^ RO}:E * .' . 

OF THE EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION. CONSULTANT. 

Deftnition ' . * . . 

The role' of Educational Infomiati6n tonsultafit (EIC) *is. emerging in • 

'resp °nsl ?o "eVd for information dis semi nation ^^^^vi^es jn^^ 

■Fhe ElC's pole is to receive, process, and fulfill client reque5is_Tor 

ISforiat orlle*d to rosglve.specific . 

artnini Strati ve oroblems. Various aspects of the EIC service nav.e, in . 

• EIC rolfe must^be provided to support th.is flow. • . ^ ^ 

■" >*.-.*. ' 

Ob.iecti ves . ' • . ' . ' » ' \ " 

The Toltowing instructional bbjectjye^ ^P«^^^y'^"Hfhr5£^^'tb^°' 
inlroductory module. W you complete i^. you should be able to.^ 

" • !. Name the five process^ ^of the EIC rola'-and descVtbe the basic 
^ function of *ea6fi. ' * . * 

*• 2. Explain how' the EIC- service can be integrated int^^ the' ex-isting 
JedScationaVs-ystqm.'Tn terms of people and functions. ^ ^ 

■ 3. Express, interest in the^EIC ,roU as a pr6ductiVe approach to . 
ijnproving- school operations. . . ■ . 

4 Show a positive attitude -toward the potentials of the £C -role;. 
. at least to the point df'being w-il.llpg to. complete -a ^ning • 
■ course for pferfomiing the role. ^ . „ - 



' ' . Module: IntroducStion 

INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY GUIDE ' 

I 

: ^ Preparatipn for Team Session No. 1 - 

~ \' ■ . . 

Materials Needed: ,1 • i. % . * 

The Regional Infomation Service by San ford Glovinsky 
A Statement of Ifeed^-lfie Kncwledge l/inkev in Education 
Knowledge Linkers and the Flew of Educational Information 
•by ' Ri ch ard S . -Farr , ^7' ^ 
^i^-^ Information Networks — An OvervieD ' K 




Preparation -V 



The role of the Educational Information Consultant (EIC) is emergingrsin 
response to the need for information dissemination servipes in education. 
JhQ Eilll^jj^ole is to receive,* process, and fulfill client requests for 
information needed to resolve specific>:unricular, instrucJ;,ioaal ^ and* 
admi pi strati ve problems. , Various aspects of the EIC service have, in tfk 
^ga^t, been shared by a variety of professionals. .It is becoming evident ^ 
n3t7>4iDwever, that the flow of information on whicH.pducatiqnal renewal 
innovation, and practice is based must be better orgfanized and given 
.greater financial s.upport^ Training of -pey^sonnel who can fill the EIC 
role mus't be provided to support this flow. The '^li de-tape presentation 
you will see during team -Session No. >t4jii 11 .provide a.vis4jal overview of 
the role of the EIC, the need for such a role ,irv education / and the "\f 
functions of s^uch a linkage agent within ..the educational sys'tem. 



INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY . Read cind take notes on th6 following; T 

—7—^ V . 

The Eegionat Infomation Servi<?e . - « 

^ V * A Statement of Neqd — The Knaoledge^ Linker in Education^ 
^ Knowledge Linkers pnd the Flob) of E,ducational Information^ 



A§ mentioned ia^ibe readings, there ,is an emerging .need for^a linkage 
.agent~a persori' ea^ble of stcinding between^thff iiesearch community and 
ator, a^i^rson whose^prime'^ responsibility is 



the educator, a^i^rson whose ^prime '^responsibility is to make research 
and development inf<^rmation *available to the educator. Such a person has 
yet. to' appear in th^e. full sense of 'the-EIt ro\e p^roposecf here.* Th'fere are 
existing roles of research librarians, information^ consultants,* and other 
such inte^frnediaries* The EIC role, as conceptualized here , hdwevep, is 
just begiifhing to emerge. As . educatoK^ 'begin tQ realize the. value of the 
availability of res*earch irvformation lo the future of education / the EIC 
rol6 will assume an ever incfeas.ing^^mpartance.': * 

Information , networks designed' to serv^ the teaciier find administrator are 

- . ^ , > ("continued) . 
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developing in- a number of states. The -National Center for Educational 
Conmunicati on,, under the auspices of the U. S. Office of 'Education , has 
set the development of such networks as a top priority item. The ' ' 
personnel who will serve in th^se- networks will be knowledge linkers--" 
briTiging information about new-products and practices resulting from 
educational research and development to tiie educators-who can' inplement " 
'and use them. Training these personnel to serve effectively as linkage 
agents within the networks is of primary importance. 

The effective dr^emi nation of educational inXormation is. a conplex task 
involving tremendous effort in developing netwbrks and in. effecting 'value 
change within institutions which historically have resisted such change. 
An effective agent, capable of relating b both the research comnunity- 
and the s-chools,^is a necessity if the networks, are to b-ecome an integral 
part of the educational community. Knowledge linkers and networks go 
hand-i n-hand; without one, you do not have -the other. ' 



INUIVIDUAL ACTIVITY - Read: Infnrmntlnr, N^i.A^^v..^A^ ^'--rTfrrv 



The five processes of the ElC.finker role-.negotiatibn, retrieval, 
transformation, communication, and evaluation --.-further identified in the 
slide-tape presentation you will see, can be defined briefly^s follows: 



Negotiation : 



Retrieval 



Transfor- 
mation: 



Communi- 
cationV 



Evaluation; 



To identify, analyze, assess, and define specifically 
the problem and attendant information need(s) of a 
client.^ 

To develop Vsearch strategy and locate, identify, 
and secure R and D information pertinent to the 
client's problem ^lod request. 

.J *" '* * 
To screen , analyze and/or synthesize^ and organize • 
•the restHts of the search in a form appropriate for 
delivery to the client: 



To display --and convey^the results' of the search 
the client in a style appropriate for' his- use in 
finding a solution(s) to fh*e problem.^ 



to 



"^0 assess the performance of the major EIC" processes - 
* and overall role and the operational jeffecti veness'" 

'■ i ' ' of the setting within the linkage sy/tejn; reformulate 

based on evaluation and follow-up evidence; and make 
• adjustments tn proces'ses anil 'fun ctfons. , - ' 

Each of these processes will, be -the, focus of one of' the subsequent 
instructional modules; /rH. . - ■ 



THE REGIONAL INFORMATION SERVICE , 

by Sanford" GlQvinsky 



T>ie proposal v(hich was funded, like* most o.f .the ESEA Title lit grants in ' 
the beginning, was- the result of a needs study done in the-county. The 
first^-year's study grant allowed for a survey of everyone in the community 
who had some stake in the improvement of^ education. So that meant that 
virtually every level of school 'social agengy, and community serviceSv • 
people had to-be contacted and, if possible, be part of the planning activity. 
Public and private sectors , minorities , militants, conservatives, haves 
and have-nots were to all give their input about what -was needed to im- 
prove the educational lot o.f the children in the area. 

Our county was large by most standards. There were 42 publ ic "school dis- 
tricts, a large parochial element, 700,000 students, 28,000 educators, 
and 600 square miles of ar.ea. There were small rural school districts 
and large -metropolitan ones. There werr, most of all, the problem^ currently 
facing education so that the needs that came to the top of the list could 
pretty well have been predicted. Self.-concept, the learning process, 
understanding the individual, motivat.ion, and dealing effectively with problem 
students were the areas of cohcerri. rVie had to bring together a staff thaf 
could innovate for change' and improvement. 

Our or*ganjzatioh was to be a Center made up of several -semi -autonomous com- 
ponents,. each supportive of the others but,^Bt the same tinfe, meeting 
•rather specific goals and objectives outlined *in the proposal. I joined 
the staff two weeks after the new. funding cycle began and was the second 
active member of what was to grow into a group of 12 professionals anB 13 
support 'staff. A month later, I was asked to take over the Informatfon ' 
Component. ' . - . • ^ " 

The. task was seen mostly ds an administrative one, organizing a regional 
information service thatused innovative techniques^ and provided much 
needed information to the educational decision-makers- in the area. But 
it soon became evident that administration was only part of the challenge. 
What was needed was a different philosophy about +iow to get information 

.from where' it was stored or beifig cgenerSted to the people in the schools 
who needed it. There is no scarcity of educational^^m'aterial . The problem 

'real,ly is that there is too much information and mpst of it is never used. 

There are all kinds of reasons why, in "a fi'6ld like education, one would 
• think that those involved would be b.ighly skilled in "handling information,'' 
but the fact i^ that very little wasjbeing done-. Most people are too. busy 
or too tiif^ed t6 str^uggle with Ithe tedium connected with searching and 
digging out infermation. ♦ Most people who come> up through our educational' 
system have learned .to despise "rea searching" by the time they have reached 
the seventh grade. It's about'that time that tljey learn they really dort't 
need much- information "to ^t by." And so they fiegin "jbst ^getting by" - 
and they do th|t for the rest of their lives,' even after they become " ' - 
educatdrs. . - 
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What I hoped^to do was to try to make it easy, comfortable^ and ma^be 
even fun for'any professional in "the region to get information wherih't 
y/as needed. I w^ntfed to be able to put "some information" in their hands 
when the request, cam^ft in and only as^ last reso^ to make referrals to 
other agencies for.additional qr supplt^tive materials* Ours yfj^s to be 
"a pne-strfp" informatfbci service xof, the kind thai had beerl'ldvocated by 
some people in the Office of Education ^n Washing^n. It would fill the 
void between what efforts Were being made at the ^ate and national levels. 

The model that began to evolve in my mind wais that a regional information 
service had to be an umbrella-like (See figure on following 'page. ) function 
for both the other component? of the Center and for the large clientele 
that composed "the region*" Jhfe county boundaries and the service area 
defined in the proposal attempted to delineate Who should be served.. But 
requests started coming from well beyond the immediate county air.ea almost 
the first day. And so deciding on "whaf, our region really was and which 
people we could hope to service" became \^ery^ complex and!some arbitrary' ^ 
decisions had to be made even though "persons to be served" was supposedly 
spelled out in the project proposal * . . ' 

We had to establish good working relationships in every direction* I ' . 
wanted' to be part of an information network* tha^ I fel.t'was taking shape ^ 
out/of an amorphous need to do something with all thg^available material s 
so that educators in schools' could clo a bette.^^ job -fdr their students: i ' 
We decided to focu& on serving .professional eaucatg/s,.^rimarilyjn our 
county but that* we would try to answer requests f^lrdirt of"the counfy 
but that ye would try to answer requests for out of the county as long as ] 
we* could handle the work load* This^ meant, that we eliminated direct ser-^' 
vice to parents and students, because ^we just^clidh't feel that we had the 
resources to do otherwise* Alsa, we weren 't .gqing to be--a traditional _ 
1 i bra ry-type ^operation, since we didn 't have the time 6r resources, to 
bring togetWr that kind of a data .base, ; , ^ 

We began building a data base that, was to include a small hardcover 
collection, mostly for staff use, a journal col|ectj"on of 150 titles, a' 
file on projectSxand people,- selected local .eind ''national newspapefr^, 
a textbook collection, some audiovisual ttems., a fair confection of kit 
materials and teaching aids, the complete^ ERJC system,? Dissertation ' 
Abstra'cts back to 1956, a'-test; f ile, all the standard Hbhary reference 
toolss a comp/ehensiVe* newsletter collection*, and^a very extensive ' 
collection of reprints, reports, monographs, ^nd clippings which can]^ to 
be known as oar "fugitive file J' Later on, I began tryin^to get materials 
from the local school districts, i.e. , .Contracts, report cards\ handbo9lc's^. 
P. R* publications, etc".,, for comparison purposes* The idea was^to start \ 
bringing together all the, kinds of ^'resources we toyld think of that the^ 
educators we were trying to serve^mfght asic for-^except fpr^ "content 
materials" whjch' we felt we had to avoid because space and storage were ^ 
a major problem^ right from the, start. Then when more and mor^ people-began 
^ to make "on-site" use ^of our -maternal s (which we encpuraiged), ^we found that 
oftentimes there- was nox place* for theiji ttj sit' down to work. 



The services we offered were of two typeTs.. I felt that we had.t;o 
respond to requests for inforinattop^ as a tgp priority, but perhaps 
just as important or maybe even more important was to provi.de^services 
which would stTmyTate interest. in the use of "new methods. and -ipnoyat ions." 
Thi's latter l^ask led to what we .called a current awareness progif^m, 
Between the tm types of ^services we. felt that we could meet -1%».informa- » 
tional needs of our Center, We, planned to use as many forms of communicating 
as .proved feas1l?1e. Requests came'*'>)(:jimarily by phone, although .the mail ^ 
was. heavy too.' . Being able to interfac^^ith the requester^j^oh the tete- 
phorje, or in person when they came, wasr an,.extr^mely valuaWe facet of 
our operation. It allowed. us to have. much gneater opportunity to prodjice 
useful mati^rjals for our clients. It led to tfig^reafization. that even a 
regidnal center had to be acclessible to the people in its area if it was- 
to have real impact on causing change. Being part* of .a Center whose other 
components Offered coj|ultatfons in inservice training, .evaluation, and 
curricu^lum innovations^was an equally important organizatTonal arrangement , 
because we could help those for whom information had been obtainecljn their 
efforts at its fhiplarientationC An information service should not stand 
alone but rather should be part of a total effort to inspire improvements 

Andf soi in three years of operatio.n, over 6,000 individual "questions" 
>vere^^ received^ They ranged '."all the way from looking- up. the name of an 
author or the price of his book tib doing sophisticated literature searches. 
We tried to. give fast turnaround time' and at first were holding to a - • 
four-day sch6du>le. But^when the 'number -of requests grew and the ^pstions j 
became m^re complex > we f§lt*that for some, responses a two-week^ turnaround 
«as acceptable. Any \ength of time longer that that, we felt, was too lon§. 

As part of the cu^rept awareness- program, we generated about 40 bibliographies 
on "hot" topics, ran'^a recorded telephony message, offered a reprint' service, 
disseminated pStckets of materials selected because of their currency, 
distributed U.S.O.C materials like PREP, and gave dozens of 'orientations 
about, our Center and its services.- \ I 

We felt that we had a successf uf ^operation and the responses that we ^ 
'^r-Sceived from our various, user surveys^ seemed to pretty intich substantiate.* 
our belfefST'^^here are a lot of other tefch^nques that ^'d like to try 
and some that we u^^d^probably shoul.d be modified or chan^^d.to completely 
new formats— but I think the basic philosophy is sound. ' 



A STATEMENT OF NEED-THE KNOWLEDGE 
LINKER IN EDUCATION* 



The field of education today is faced. with ^ serious dilemjia: how to 
harness the output of the knowledge explosion so that- this knowledge can be 
tJtiTazed to solve the demands being placed upon the education system. In 
1964, Richard Carlson cited a weak knowledge base as one of the main ' ' 
problems in .education. ' Today, there is not a lack, of available knowledge ' 
as exemplified by the ERIC information system. But there is a lack ofutili 
zation of educational research and successful practices which doe^tend to. 
support Carlson 's.econcept of a weak khowledqe base. 

Tu •• ' ■ ' • 

The main reason for the lack of knowledge utilization in education is the 
gsp which exists in the system of knowledge transfer. This proposal is" 
premised on the need nn elementary and secondary education for an institu- 
tionalized knowledge linker role which should be indepefiderit of the research 
arrd practice worlds. . • 

' ' PROBLEI^ . ■ ' ■ . ' 

The process of jcnowledge transfer. within the knowledge utilization system is 
inadequate due to this ^nqr^ity between devejoper and practitioner. Since- 
the developer's function 'iS to supply the practitioner -with a working model 
for Solving.^ the consumer's problems, it is nicessary to help'the developer - 
and the practitioner to be linked together so that communication can oceCir 
more directly. ■ ' x 

■ ■, ■ , ' / ■ * • 

The federal government has attempted to alleviate this lack of contact by- 
Instituting the R&'D Centers. However, theSe have' not solved the pr.oblfem 
as noted by Harriet Feinberg in an evaluation of the R&& Center at Harvard . • 

• . ' * " 

In the. foreground, overshadowing any otjier problems is-a • 
large and obvious gap between the University (Harvard) 
and the participating school systems. Harvard Graduate 
School of Education appears.jwithdrawn, highly if^esearch . 
oriented as opposed to service oriented, ;and Unresponsive 
to the everyday needs and problems of the -school systems. 
The conventional research-development-dtsseminati.on model 
suggested by the Office of Education's: description of the 
• R&D Centers, whereby the results _,of basic research are 

transmitted into xV^iculum deyelVpment , and eventually 
disseminated to school systems ^Ts seriously questioned 
if hot rejected.? . ... ^ '''*}' - ' 

♦Edited and condensed from a 'proposal subnfitted to the U. S. Office of 



Edyclt^gn by.the. staf^ajf the Merrimack Education Center, 101 Mill Ro^d, 
li Chelmsf&rd, Massachusetts,'., under t^ie direction of Richard J. Lavin, Ed;0., 
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Attempts ha\?e; been made to make researcH available to practitioners" via 
the- printed word^ but most have failed as notpd in a study by' 
l-azarsfield and Sieber tn which they found that only a small .percentage 
^.6f teachers read publications which qontain research resultt. 5 The 
- federal goyeV.nment has attempted to.dissemina^te new Xnbwledge to school 
personnel, through the hRIC information, sys temf^Haweverf this program 
• nas not. been" utilized by educators as noted by Cuba' and " • 



Horvat.4 

The result of this breakdown^n the communication process between develooers- 
and practitioners has resulted in the lack o% research utilization by • 
school personnel as described- by Carlson earlW in this paper and by 
Lazar,s.fa.eld and Sieber in the following coMft*t? 

Many teachers have little or no ^owledge of the research 
' . that has been, done-in their field and are unaware that " ' 

there are practical findings that could be applied to 
•everyday^ work. 5 

The lack of utilization is compounded by the fact thaf even when a prac- 
titioner does know about research or has used it, the- knowledge is - 
llPt transferred,,even within the same school system* as Coombs has ' 
observed^- - 'r-^^- • ■ ' 

. Even when research is undertaken 'in the setting of the • 
local school, often/ the results ar6 not transported even . > 

to neighboring svsxems .6 •. . 

School systems are seriously deficient in traqsmi&sion 
processes for new and improved we^ys of working /"Hundreds • ' ■ 
of successful classroom innovations are born to bloom 
'unseen.- Some get into journal articles i conversational 
. reports, or books'- but many are unknown ^ even to otheV '^ ' " 
teachers in the same buiTdinq .7 ' ~ r " ; ' 

■ ^ • ^' 
Thq problem . is evident: how can we increase the utili^zation of r'eseai^th- -^- I 
based^ knowl edge by school personnel? This does not infer a fnrr4ng n-f 
research upon the practitioners hut instead prottdes them with research . f. 
results \^nd successful- practj^ces Winch will enable them to evaluate their i < 
present Situation and to determine if these new^fihdings can help them to ' 
improve- the learning of the Consumers. The problem can be dij^ided into 
subparts as follc|ws-:' " \ 



1, Reducp the anonymityxbetween^^y^^^ practitioner. 

2. Target information to speaYic practitioneFlieids.j^^^^ 



■**»3. Increase the communicati6n,-of research findijigs^^frid 
successful practices 'between, local practitioners. ' 



3^ 



■ ' ^ r • ' " - " . y r ■ • - 

Attempl^ to solve the above prob.lem have not been -successful' in the past 
as Vipted earlier in this paper. New inechanisms^ or. agencies gre needed to 
• b.ndge this gap in knowledge utilization. . 

The knowledge! linker must assume an active role between the developer and ' 
■the practitioner. He mijst go to the practitioner and 'discove^i^hat types 
of information. are reqxjired. Then he must turn to' the resourcksys terns , 
which could- be' developers or -^ther practitioners^, and determine what 
information^is available to meet these needs. Wany times the information 
is^not available in which case the Hnker cap^^rve as an intermediary in 
•a two step feedback" channel to proviie the dpveloper with aui dance for 
further research work. j • ■' ' , .- 

There/are three fundamental, requireifents that the- linker must possess. 
These have been inferred in the writihgs of Havejoct^nd LippittS who are 
both located at the Center for Research on the Util-izationlof Scientific 
Knowledge (Cl^USK), at the University of Mtcbigan.' first, Se linker must 
be able to help ±he practiti^oner assess his needs.. Before the practitioner 
can use information he must know specifically what his problems" are. 

.Second, he must have a knowledge of the resources which eiVe available to 
solve the educational practitioner's problems. This will include not only 
the human resouYces of developers, consijltants , and other practitioners but 
also printed- resources- in the form of resear<:lf,- successful practices, 

^training programs, etc. Third;- the linker must have itccess to th^e 
resources ^so t*iat they can be made available to the practitioner. There- 
ma;^ be nothing more frustrating to the practitioner than to know what his 
needs are, know what type of resources he needs, and. then not be able to . 
get them.. These* three reqijirements. appear quite' simple but as Havelock • " 
points out If the practitioner was able to p.erform^l three of these 
activities' himself he would not need a linker. 

- - < • * -a ■ 

There are several difficulties inherent in performing the knowledge linker - 
role. These can be classified as follows: ■* ' . » • 

' /* ■ * . , , ^ . ■ 

1. Overload ' ' • ^ '' , ' 



2. 



Marginality 

•Overload can best be described as too nfOch information to handleVtoo many 




These two prpblems^jiake it nearly itnposiifrle for an individual to fulfilf 
.the linker role. Far r states the following:. - " / 

r Z' ^^^^ is obvious ■;. however, is that educational .linkinjg- ♦ 
cannot possibly* bl done. by. individuals alone but requires ' \ 
V - the resources _and- legitimacy of a rather' comprehensive 

. , orc|,anization.l2--.^ •. \ .• • ^ ' 
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'The.instltutionallzati.oniof the binkS^o^e is not a jDanatea; however, it 
.dpes provide the linkers;, with in ^he ins°titution wife, the following 
^ , - . • . ' • - »■ 

1. economic -secarity due/to-^the jaemianence'of the 

institution"' % ( . > 

■ .' X f ; ' ■ 

Tctentit.y which reduces the'.marginaljty problem and • • 
may give the^ ihdj,vidual a- feelipg'^bT'being^Wprthwhile 

coordination so thiit the Mndivi dual ean spprialiyp 
on only a few tasjcsj/but yet alloifethe multiple 
•.functions of the linking rale to^ie accomplished,, i.e., 
reduces the overload p^o])lem./.. . ~ ' ;/ 

Farr argues for an imp^artial middleman sfnce he Believes the developer 
and practitioner are hindered in per-forming their, roles as developers and 
as teachers and also decrease their effectiveness as linkers if they 
attempt to fill the rOle. The impartial no axe-to-grind middleman is 
able: to maintain a certain trustworthiness ancj credibility attainable by' 
no one else. 13 Havelock sutis it up as. follows: ' • 

>■» • "'• ^ • " ' . 
/ Thi^ linking institutioq could.be based in a university 
/ . ,or a school system but neithefjjf these alternatives 'is 
/ ' 'entirely.satisfa-ctQry. . An independent base not identified.^N 
' . with either, the research world or the practice world is- 
i , probably preferable. In any case..,the i«stitution»will be 

' expensive to operate if it -Is- to be an- effective linker - •• ^ " 
, and will, therefbre, require fede»*aT support. 14 

i \-- ' ' 1 -. * • c . ■ • •• . 

The training required to prepare linking agents must4nclude conceptual 
frameworks and specific Skills wfilch are alined at satisfying the require- 
ments of a linking agent as mentioned fearlier ,fn this paper. First, the 
, individual -must understand the framework- ofJfLeinowleftlge utilizatfon ' 

system and the types 6f prodea^r that -occuyC' The* linker must al.so realize 
- tile inherent problems involved w^ the linker role and realize the need 
>.fw^.a-. coordination of linker effgtf-to accomplis'h the task of bringing 
/ together practitioners and r^esour^s to meet theWds of the consumer... The 
indlvidua.1 must also del/elop diagnoWic^hd faCi'Tltating skiTis to assist 
the' practitioner iji assessing his needs. '.Such skills Would-'include how 
to asTc' the right questions, and how tp^collect, proqe$s, and interpret -data. 



NThe linker must also know what typgs of.Vesburces'afe aVaflable and how 
--to. link , these to *the practit^ioner. To agjcess such infortn^tion he should 
^understand knowledge stoirage and retrieval; methods as well as. where. hunan 

resources ace Jocated (seelippitt for a more detadl^d description of ' 

possible cur^tculum* 5). ; * ^ ^\ * 



r 



Havelock suggests six types of tools; which the agent should 'possess: 
•1. •■ Linking strafe^gies or project' designs j.,'^ 

2. Handbook of new practices, innovations, and usable 
• research knowledge » . . : ' 

.3. Handbook on linking problems and solutions : 
4i ^Guide to the retrieval of knowledge 

5. Simple 'instruments to measure the success of his 
. dissemination and -utilizati on efforts 

- 6. Client self-diagnostic tpols^S 

The knowledge linker organization staffed with these 'tVained and eqiiipped 
personnel will be abl^ to work with a Targe number of practitioners'* from 
different school systems. In assisting the practitioners to assess their 
.needs, a nimber.^of cofnmon needs will be recognized by the linkers. When' 
the practitioners are made aware of this comnonality, they may wish to ' 
form inter school system teams to. develjop programs for fulfilling the - 
needs. The independent linking "organization will be in an excellent 
position to facilitate the exchange of resources not only between devel- . 
opers and practitioners but also between .practitioners. By-florking on a 
^cooperative basis the school systems-^will also be able to solve the ,' 
problems more economically than if they- .were working separately due t.o the 
sharing of resources in the de$igning and operation of programs. Th'is 
cooperative effprt to meet cbmnon. r/66ds between schpol systems is possible 
as shown.by some of the exemplary Title III Centers in operation, 

" ' ' •' 

As notetl earlier, an important function^ of fhe kliowledge linkers will be • 
the targeting of selective information to^.-Jhe practitioners which will - 
require an a ctive linker role. Thekey to the selective dissemination of 
information XSDIT is the. matching of individual practitioner needs with 
specific. information to meet these ^needs. The jlinker must continually 
search -all. avail able information "sources in order to provide .tiiis 'match. 
This. can be.* greatly facilitated by the. use^of computers but is also - 
possible -on a^ manual bas;ts even .though itffs "more time 'consuming. ' A 
reaular program must be instituted to (1) Monitor practitioner needs', 
(2) -send the appropriate information to 'th^ practitioner, and (3) receive' 
feedback as to the usefulness of the informatiQn.„in meeting the neecjp. 
The feedback, from the practitioner- is essential because it 'enables the 
linker to re,alize not^only whether, the practitioner has.' correctly idehtH^T' 
fied his problem but also, hov? the he^ds are changing. • - " 
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^ • ^FOREWORD • . . - 

^ T * ^ * * 

V The 'ERIC Clearinghouse at Stanford, in itfe first eighteen months t>f 
/operation, may 'have provided j partial nfodel for Richafd ^Farr's paper. It 
seems more cert^^ however, that the paper we commissioned will have an 
effect on future clearinghouse activities. - . • 

; By ^making the pap?r available, outside the clearinghouse we h9pe tg 
ajd people involved ifi.th^ growing number of similar operations, but we also 
count oh receiving cortment fromr'readers which will allow nis to^issue'an 
'unproved version in the future. In that sense,, this Is definitely <a "working 
paper. . . ^ - 4 

This paper itself, of course, is dedicated to playinjg a linking joie, 
between the existing relevant research 'and all of us who find our roJes in the 
educational innovation systenvto* be challenging, ^ * ' . 

^ * - ^ Don Coombs and- William Paislej^^ 
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KNOWLEDGE LINKERS AND THE FLOW OF EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION " 
■Knowle^e> to have much value, must at some time hiove ^-om the minds of the 



(individuals responsible for ijts existewpre to the minds of those responsible for its utilization 
, Such movement is'usually referred to as the "How of knowledge," and often there is an 
i intermediaiy^ding4n-tfigT^e|nent, ' ' ' ' 

. Figure 1 is grossly oversimplified, but it does focus on tiie position, function, and 
;..role of th? intermediary of "linker" in the educational system. (This use of '^linker" 

<»tigina^ed with , Ronald Havelock. See Havelock",'1967;) After a closer examination of the 



Source 



'"' ■ ■. ' ' Application 

of ^ > Linker ^ of 

Kno\«leage ' ' Knowledge 

• Fig. 1 ' ■ 
The FlovTof Educational Knowledge " , / • 



Other two elements in our chart, we ^hall attempt 4 more detailed representation of the 
edpcatiQnal knowledge flow systetn and the rok of the linkir/ ; 

, ^ Source of Educational Knowledge 

.""^ # ^ - ' ' ^ * • - 

^ ~ Many types pf individuals in^many types of institutions are sources of educatio/ial 
knowledge. Educational research . is one such' source, hut there are numerous 
others- textbooks in educational p/ftJcedures and methods, so-calle'd . "think" pieces by, 
.scholars in journals, and serendipitous discoveries by inyentiye^admifiistrators and teachers. ... 

Seldom, however, is the producer of a bit of knowledge responsible for inserting it^' 
and propelling it through the "knowledge, flow systerai/* And probably this is a good thing. 
^Acquaintance with the practical considerations involved in utilizing educational knowledge » 
is relatively low among knowledge-producers. Thp most productive 'research is not usually 
conducted by the man who bears , the , everyday responsibilities Qf>t*^ teiacher or* 
administrator, nor is the best teaching done by researchers. Rarely can the^e two functions 
be*Qarped ,out well by a single individual, but neither the researcher nor the teacher can do 
his best work' in ignorance of the other. Here' iS where the linker comes in. 

; • In the early stages of the diffusion of knowledge, the form'of the information wiH — — 
hafdly be appropriate for consumption by someone who wants to put it^'to work. You have 




/ all seen the articles that make up the educational research journals. Compare them with the 
four-col|r; glossy instruction manual that comes with a* new car or television set, or even a 
lawn arti garden cai:e manual Much' time, -effort, ^d iponey are lavished on these 
commercial brochures so that they wiil be effective. That is not to say that educational 
innova,tions ought to.be disseminated in such formats, but the, contrast points up the 
difference between announcing knowledge and facilitating its utilization. 

• , * ♦ . ' Users of Educational-Knowledge 

. "Our flow chart is also grossly misleading in representing the application of 

educational knowledge as a single element in the scheme of things. We^ all know that the 

users of educational knowledge are a broad and diverse group. They have been described as 

"the deep, vertifcal audience for educational informatioji" (Paisley, 1969). Administrators at 

the federal, state, county^ and local levels, consultgfifs, topic aijd technology specialists, 

teachers, parents, and even at times students themselves are all members of this! extensive * 

audience through which educational ideas and practices must filter down. Although few 

valid generalizations can be drawn about these people, perhaps they can be characterized 

fairly as haying little or no appreciation for the conpems and orientation of those 

responsible for the creation of knowledge. Their understanding of the procedures, 

self-imposed rigor, and motivation of the researchers^ and academicians is at best limited. 

Here again we see where thVr&i^of the linker, in not only communicating to this deep and 

heterogeneous auSience but alse^ pvercohiing the inherent apathy to educatiDiial research, 

is an essential, one in maintgming the flow of information. 

The obvious question is how thfe linker can eVen begin to reach the huge audience 

just described. He has several channels from which to choose. There are the periodicals 

primarily aimed at, specialized audiences-administrators, teachers, audio-visual specialists 

an,d the like. There are also the mass media^ channels which reach the larger audience of 
* * -4^^ « ' 

parents^ coneepied citizens and students. There are conferences, conventions of special 

interest groups, du-Qct mail access to these Isame groups via their membership lists, and direct 
contact by visits to 'the schools them§^lves. However, extensive studies have shown that 
informal^ interpersonal channels of communication are by far the most effective way to 
jr^ach an audience/ That is, word gets around best when ftgo^fe talk to each other It is this 
interpersonal network of communication, therefQre, that the linker must seek to activate. 
;The use of the me.dia cannot be ^ignored, howeVer, for it is an important element in the 
^activafion process. ' . ■ , * 

* Later we will lopk^more cjpsely at what research has to say about' the functioning^of 
this interpersonal network in the diffusion of information, but now let us mention briefly 
just how la, linker gains arccefes to the network. Certain individuals in the mass audience. are . 
more active than others in introducing new information ipto the network. In differerft 
contexts they have been jiveh several different labels, such as influentials, early adopters 
and opinion leaders. But for our purposes we shall use Kurt Lewin*s^nn "gatekeepers" 
(Lewin, 1947). As^ members o( our t^get audience, these people can open the gate md 
ajdmit new mfomwrtion into the audience's person-to-perspn communication network. As we 




shall sqe Jatgr, the^e-^ekeepers have certain Jfalfs that make them' more accessible than 
other members of the a\idience, and this make^oiir jobs as linkers somewhat easier. 

The Ediicatiohal Linker . 
. J -t * f 

%viie looked, at what really lies behind the simplistic terminalpoin'ts in our first' 

ilow chart, let us now try to portray more accurately the real picture of the educational 

knowledge- flow system. We shall concentf^te upon the structure of the audience and the 

relationships between the linker and the two end points. The source of educational 

knowledge will cpntinue to be portray^sd as simply as possible^ recognizing that others have 
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^ ^ The -Flow df Educational Knowledge 

^ (Expanded Diagram) . * • 

. concent^f^their efforts in this area (see Pellegrin, 1965) and that the focus of^this paper is 
on the linker and how he can.functi6n effectively. For this purpos,? we need to concentrate 
oh the audience with which heis colicemed. Note also in our reused diagram that t)rqvision 
lias been made for fWo-way communication, or feedback, between thedifiker and. both the 
source and the users of knowledge. It must be recognized that effective cortmunication 
seldom can Be carried on over a pne-Wayxhannel. \ ' 

You yourself ar? a linker. Or at least you^probably are familiar with the task and 
problems of a hnken .^at;does a linker dp? The ans>Vers to this question will be as varied 
and numerous as the individuals answering it. Witness for example some of the^different 
labels Jhat,. have been applied to individuals filling what arf essentially linking roles: 
QOriveyor, packager,* exti^iision specialist, detail man. !demonstrator, iniforma^ipn^retrieval 
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Specialist, consultant, and change agent. But in the most general iterpis, as. we tried/to 
emphasiz^e in Figure 1, the linker's role is a relatively clear cut one.. His function is simply 
the gathering, processing, and distribution of educational knowledge. That is not to say that 
Jiis job is an easy 'one; rather it js a demanding task requiring specialties that are not yet 
completely understood, and the position is one which .ha^ not yet 1)een recQgnizefflor its 
full importance nor accorded its deserved^ status. , ^ 

Inherent Diffkulties in the Role • ^ 

Havelock has identified two major%roblems which the knowledge linker constantly 
• faces (Havelock, 1967). He calls them overload and margimtityl Overload is the ^eat woric ^ 
demand n^de upon the linke^ in' each of his functions. HavdQck identifies three "types ot 
overload problems: number, complexity, . and ' difficulty. . In retrieval, the bopfi^y of 
educational knowledge is massive,, often highly technical, even inaccessible. If the scope of 
the information gathering has not stopped the linker, then he faces the job of processing 
that which he has retrieved. Hejre 'again there is a wealth of material to be sorted through, 
and a translation from the highly technical jargon - of the researcher to language 
.understandable to the practiti^er. In dissemipatjpn the audience is huge, its demands are 
diyerse and complex, and-fm^lly— it is just plain hard to reach. ^ « ^ 

^ Marginality presents a contpfl^ly differei^^t of difficulties. It refers to the linker's 
position as a go-betweep. He is not an initial source of knowledge, nor is he a member^f the 
cliel^t community Who\pply the knowledge to the ongoing educational process.. There are 
partial exceptions to this type of uncommitted middleman; thet'e are those who belong to 
one camp and try to carry on direct communication ^yith the other. Their situation usually 
hinders their funcffpning a$^,resfearchers» or teachers and really doesn't increase their 
effectivefless as linkers. While 'marginality* is faiherent in the role of the linker, ?t can be 
cpjistrued. as an. advantage as Well as a disadvantage. The impartial, "no-axe-to-grind" 
middleman is able to maintain a certain trustworthiness and credibility attainable by no -one 
else, ' * ' . > 

Marginality .is^hopefullyjust a^ temporary problem for Ijnkers. Anyone who assumes 
a new role in 'an institution miist fight an. uphill battle against suspicion among othei- 
members of that institution who, have not yet accepted the need for the new role:As time 
passes, , however, the function of the role, its usefulness and its legitimacy become 
established,vand regardless of its marginality, some of the problems that went hand-inland ^ 
with getting the role *established disappear>' * . ^ * : . 

To H^velock's two problems I wouJd^j^d^nly one other element which seems 
iinplicit throughout his discussion; The entire concept of a linker ^suffers from a lack o/ 
recognized pfecedence for such a person. Information storage, retrieval and exchangeJas a 
science qnd legitimate acaderiiic pursuit is only a recent development. Librariahs,''refere)i<:e 
librariahs especially, hay^ never been recognized for what.tljey truly ^e*, linkexs between Itlie 
vast storehouse of knowledge on their shelves and the community at large. However, -the 
efforts of librarians represent only* a small portion of the role envisioned for linkers in the 
educational knowledge flow -system.; Libi^es Collect infonnatibn, but really go little- 
further. No collating, packaging, or processing of information takes placefAnci;^^^ |t .is 



unfair to say that libraries •never disseminate information, it is true that any information 
exchange that occurs is information sought rather than information given. Seldom do 
libraries attempt to reach out to members of the commumj^j, and say **Here is some material 
that we think might be useful to you," Rathfer they rely on audience initiative to start any 
information exchange. That situation is a far cry frgm what is envisioned for educational 
linkers, , ' *^ * . 

Numerous disciplines offer suggestions as to how this more dynamic type.of iinker 
might best operate. The new information sciences, psychology, rural sociology, 
communication research, marketing and, others all bear in one way or another on^he 
problems facing the linker. The lacK of precedent for the link^er really means that no one has 
ever attempted to pull together the relevant materials from all thBse areas and sho^ their ^ 
applicability. No schools offer training in how. to be a linker, but an analogous precedent to 
l^^hat is envisioned in the educational Icnowledge flow system is the Agricultural Extension 
Service in' the Department of Agriculture. The role of the agricultural county agent is ^ell • 
known, but even here the techniques are not wholly transferable. What is obvious, however, 
is that educational linking cannot possibly^ be done by individuals alone, but.requires the 
resources and legitipiacy of a rather comprehensive organization. 

t Advantages of Permanent Linking Institutions ' y 

An institution constituted solely to link sources of educational knowledge with 
potential users is a. giant step toward the ideal type of educational knowledge flow system 
we envision. First of all, institutionalizing this role helps to overcome some of the problems 
outlined above* The overworked linker becomes the overworked linking institutiqn-^ot a 
perfect solution, but perhaps an ijnprpvement. The lonely, unrecognized linker be^'ieged.by 
Havelock's prcj^em of marginality now is joined' by a group of colleagues in a iiiarg|nal, 
unrecognized linking: institution. Again, there is an improvement* for individuarmental 
health any^way. Most ,qf you recognize the problems, cited above,- and as members of 
permanent linking institutions you know that simply baniding together is not a panacea. 
However, establisKing ongoing projects desfgned to's^rve as links between the sources- and 
users of educational knowledge does have *^everal advantages.^ 

.flavelock talks about the 'security ari* institution offers the .individual (.Have lock, 
196V)! This is primarily an economic consideration and results from the permanence of the 
institution. The indijydual knows where he will be working tomorrow and is assured of a 
position in .an identifiable organization rather "^than feelihg^that he is free floating in 
ambiguous nothingness betwee*n tbe resource system and client system., 

•Another advantage is the identity an institution offers the individual. Picking up. 
where security leaves off, the legitimizing function of a permanent institution fiot only 
^makes the . individual feel tie. is doing something ^irAportant and worthwhile, but it also 
compels others to begin to thinic the same way. Here marginality begins to diminish 4)ecause 
although the linker is still -neither fish nor 'fowl as far as the* traditional resource and 
application systems ,oC education are ^concerned, he is working for a duly constituted, 
functioning organization \yhich, it will be assumed^ must have a worthwhile purpose for 
existing. V . . ^ , ^""^ / 



Fhially^ a linking institution permits the coordination of the multiple functions 
•required of a link in the flow of knowlfedge ch^in. This would seem a good time .to examine . 
more clos'ely exactly what the functions of such a link must be. What we earlier labeled the* 
collection^ prcitessihl, and d4ssemination of educational knowledge, Hayelock refers t^3^ 
the input, throughput, and otitput of a permanent linking institution (Havelock/I967X T^®^ 
facility to coordinate the separate activities io an institution is certainly a positive stSp 
toward r^Q^ing the tremendous workload borne by an individual linker as discussed earlier. 
And more importantly, perhaps, it penpits the specialization by individuals in one ^rea or 
another of the entite linking task. Input is primarily a librarian's job, collecting and 
cataloguing, alihough the task requires knowledge'of' audience desires.and of the capabilities 
of ^fhe resource system to answer them. For the remaining two functions, it is more jdifTicult 
to cite analogous operations in other areas. The output or dissemination of information 
't)bviously requires extensive familiarity with the audience. Since we are primarily concerned 
with communicatiori via thh priftt channel-papers, journals, direct mail, etc.rrtthe activities 
of the county agent of the Agricultural Extension Service are not very relevant, and perhaps 
the^pbs of membership secretariats of newsletter edjtors in large speciaL-interest 
organizations are more parallel. The,<dissemination oftknowledge requires knowing^about the 
process of adbption'of a new idea or product, as well as a never-ending search for potential 
members of the target audience and the gatekeepers therein. J , ' 

The throu^ut ^or processing of education information is perhaps the most 
challenging of the^hrde functions, if for no other reason than thai it is the one about which 
we' know the least. The information processor must be familiar with the desires, 
personalities, a^id day-to-day considerations of hi§ intended audience. He must be familiar 
wjth the resource system of educational knowledge so as to know where to turn in pulling 
together the necessary elements for a xompreherisive treatment of a topic^. He also must 
know the principles of attitude change, packaging, cbnsumer motivation,^ and all of the 
various factors that go together in making a message ms^ximjilly efficient in reaching and 
havingthe ihtended effect upon its audience. * 

K Ideal Functioning of a Linking Instiiiition 

* An educational linking institution ought to: 

• 1) anticipate or sense an area of concern ampng members 
of its target audience, - ' f . ' 

2) turn to the resouFce systeni and gather all the available- 
infonnation on that subject,^. ' . 

3) select only the most salient elemeiifs, summarizing 
and drawing conclusions^^ . U * 

4) , present this^'exhaustive review^ the literature in an 

easily readable and -digestible fohn, and 
* . 5) disseminate tfie dbcumeiitteffectively, reaching the 

most influential, members of the audience, which is in 
need of the information^ ' * ' , 



Obviously there d¥e several subspecialties involved in this entire task, from the reference 
librarian through" the copywriter through the layout and typography specialist to the keeper 
of the mailing list. A permanent linking institution established for the purpose of aiding m 
this type of educational information How is a far cry from the single individual trying to 
carry on the same task. 

An added featjUre of the" sedond rmformation How chart is the, capacity of the, 
channels between the linker and the resource and user system^ to carry two-way 
communication. This return cpmmunication constitutes what-is -commonly referred to as 
feedback,- giving, information about how initial messages are being received. A laugh from 
• your audience •after you tell a joke tells you that they "got" the Joke. Similarly, reactions 
from the client system fell the linker what is good and what is not so good about the papers 
;he is disseminating. However, in other than face-to-face^uations, feedback is not readily 
forthcoming if must be actively sought. Industries exist purely for this purpose, such.as-the 
television .racing services. Herein Ties a function of the lirtker*s role that has not been ■ 
discussed much. It falls to the : linker to act as a .catalyst to the .entke How of 
-communication. Researchers and academicians must "publish or perish," but what they 
publish is of little use to potential users in its traditional format. On the other hand, 
teachers, administrators, and parents sporadically seek put the latest informatioQ on a topic 
of current interest only to encounter a frustrating and often fruitless experience. The Unker 
not only bridges the gap between these two systems, but also can initiate appropriate' 
communication to see that a maximally efficient interchange of information occurs. 

* , Tomorrow's Linker. 

The linker must go to hisi audience in t&e u§er system and^scover what sorts of • 
information are desired. He then turns to .the resource system^ind looksf^to^see if such 
information is available. Oftentimes it is oot/ln that case the l|illcer serves as a go-between in, 
a sort of t>^-step feedback channel' wherein Jie provides the researches with guidance for 
furlfcer research -efforts. Ttu<of course, is not very jr/uch Tike the lonely little linker ^ 

. portrayed earlier, who N^a^ecognized by no one. ^ .-J/'^ * , " 

The linking institution of tomorrow h no long^r'/drsii^Xt^^ no longer a 

salesman wth a commercial axe to grind, no^Idnger a npnentity Jn the educational 
information flow system. Educationaljinkers are being called upon tashapje.the educational 

. ftityre of this country. Why? Because they ^e.really the only ones in position to do it^They 
are central to 'the flow of iiiformation, in tmich with those who need to know a^d those 
who can tell Ihem^A linking institution is not to be a passive midpoint in the flow of., 
educational knowledge, but'rather an active force in sending to, and seekmgjfc^^ all those 
others who make up the educational community. ' ^ ' " ^ \ * 



The Stages of Adoption 

You;%s a linker, have seen new ideas adopted in the educational context; and^ 
probably even have participated^ the process. yourself* But what really goes on? Oyer the 
last thirty years, researchjas studied the adoption of all kinds of new ideas-from hybrid 



seed.com to birth; control pills tb driver education courses. Evolving from this work is the 
generally accepted notion tiiat individtals must pass through a series of identifiable stages 
•leading to the adoption of a new 'idea. The most accepted lisLof these stages is presented in 
-Diffusion of Innovations (R6gers,' L962). They are: . J 

1 )-Awareness-the individual first.le^s pf the existenqe of ^ new itfea, but really 
• * • ddfesil't icnow very !nijich about it;' 

/ 2) Interest-he feels that^the idea. might ^)e relevant to him and.seeks to.leam 
^ more about it; . . ' * 

5r Evaluation-the individual applies the idea to his own particular^situation and 
^ assesses its, value to him;* \ - * . / , ' ^ 

4) Trial-he carrie? out more active evaluation by a "trial run" of this idea on a 
small scale; and - 7 
» 5) Adoption-finally, and only after passing through all the preceding .staged; 
•the individual adopts the idea and extends the trial to fulLand continued * 
use. , • \ ^ ' 
'The linker must realize the necessity for all adopters to pass through these stages^b^fore 
accepting a new idea, and the need for different types of support and encouragement for the 
individual in each of the stages. The exact nature of this support will be discussed shortly, 
but first we should consider some of the findings of the researchers involved in the diffusion 
of educational innovations. • • , , 

Barriers to Change in the American Schopl System 

Much of the educational difMsion researc|> was cfonducted by Paul JMort and his 
'colleagues at Teachers College, ColumbiaJJniyersity. Mort concluded that the sg'read of a 
new idea through the^ American school systeips' takes approximately fifty years, 
cc^siderabty longe^ than through other types of systems in this country (Mort, 1964). There 
seem to be three major reasons for the slowness of our schools to -change (Carlson, 19^5). 
The first of these is a lack of educational change agents. **It^is suggested that support and 
conceptual help provided by consultants (pf/ the role of the county change agent) may be 
essential for adequate development of awareness, interes^nd later adoption" (Miles, 1964, 
p. 652). We certainly will not argue against the positi«i that change agents would be 
desifable 4n speeding up the process of adoption of new educational ideas in this country. 
Diffusion research has repeatedly shown this to be true, and limited efforts in this area by 
the New York State^' Department of Education prove its applicability to the educational 
setting (CaiJson, 1965). However, we will address ourselves to the qtie'stion of how the' 
educational linking institution can . be most effective, considering the limited 
-p'^erson-to-person contact mherent in that role. . x ' . 

* "The secondjbarrier to educational change is the so-called weak knowledge iase. This 
obviously pomts Sikt^d the knowledge resource system depicted, in our Fig. 2!its weakness 
is that educators see it^'as being inapplicable, incomplete, and^downright questionable. 
Pellegrin cites several obstacles to sound educatiofial research, including the fact that the 
topics to be studied-are very complex and difficult to research: ^ o. 



We have here a vicious circle: a) many educators do not con- 
^ \ «^ ceive of the scientific method^ a^ being of primary, si^ifi- 

capce to theif^work; b) this state of mind creates an atm<>- ' • * <. 
sphere in which low priority is given to the conduct or - 
utilization 6f feseafrch; c) because of low evalugttion and 
neglect, research continues to be a dubious enterprise; and 
d) because condition (c) exists,' condition (a) is perpetuated ' 
. . • (Pellegrin, 1965, pp. 71-72). 

^ Whilfe this weak -knowledge base probably is a factor in the slow 'diffusion of 
. educational innovations, it is uii-ealistic to expect every new .innovation to emerge 
full-blown' from the resource system supported by res^ch arnd ready for use. Indeed, such 
' is never the case, even in non-educational areas. ^ . • * . • ' 

It must be recognized that no innovation can evet be completely research^; fully 
developed, or all jts iniplications realized until it has been tested in the field. As is to be 
expected, many school administrators are not especially happy to have themselves, their 
teachers, or their pupils serve as guinea pigs in such reseairch. So while this weak knowledge 
base and the factors which perpetuate it continue to be a problem, there is a possible 

* solution. In non-educational /areas, innovations which are not yet fully developed or 

• researched seemlo spread mire* quickly. It may Jbe that one of the reasons ^r the slow 
adoption process in the educational setting is the manner in which new ideas are presented 
to practicing educators. Improved linkage bfetween sources of tliese ideas and the 
prospective users may help to remove tliis barrier: , ^ / 

' Carlson*s third reason for the slowness of tlie educational system" to adopt changes is 
. the domesttcation of the public schools. Domestication refers, to the fact that oii^ public 
schools do not seject their students arid their students do not ' select 4hem/.School 
attendance is, fbr the most part, legally and gedgraphically' determined^here is no 
cdmpetitive element in this situation as far as the school is conceri^; it^h^'^guaranteed 
pool of students/who have no choice in whether or not they will attendr^&n says that 
"the cons^uence of domesticating orgailizations, as^ far as organizatilnal change is 
conceriied, is to restrict the need for, and interest in, change Vecause' the invirpnment of 
domesticated orga^nizations in many important respects is" more stable than it^is in other 
types of organizations" (Carlson, 1965, p. 7). This' is true, but linkers^must keep,^iri mind 
that a competi|ive situation is nothing more than a state of mind. \\?e c%n almpst assume 
that there is an^nate pursuit of excellence in rnost school^personnel .which^can be exploited 
as we seek to furtjker^e diffusion of innovations through the educational system. That is 
not to say coinpetit^ f er ge is a good thing among our scht)ois, especially v^dien it develops * 
'into a wasteful and dysfunctional rivalry' causmg inconsidered adoptiqn*x>hnnovations 
rfmply for the sake^of adopting. But articles reaching, an administrator which .tell of new ' 
practices recently ijlstituted byschpol districts' of comparable size and means to his own 

a spark of comi^etitiveness and move him from awareness^o t$e interest and , 
evaluation'stages of adoption: ' . 

. ' • ^ ' -'T^ ' ' ' '^^^>\ ^' - • . . ^ 
Uiannels of Communicatioh ui the Adoption Process 

' As linkers, we return our attention to the deep, vertical audience of educational 



information and consider the channelVjtJf communication to and through it during the 
adoptioij, process. Nearly three decades |go^r^^earchers. made 'the serendipitous discovery 
that ideas do not flow directly from the ni^ss media to the mass audience, but from the 
media to selected -individuals in the audience and then on through the remainder via 
interpersonal channels of communication (Lazarsfeld et a/., ^1944). «^ . 

We should learn a little about the%e select individuals in tht audience jwho provide 
access to mass media messages, and then we can tuift our attention to the differing use of 
the media in the different stages- of adoption. Gatekeepers permit messages from the mass 
media to entei; the interpersonal .channels, the discussion^' of small ^groups, in the mass 
audience. These individuals are ^the obvious targets of pur messages about new ideas in 
education, not only because of the access they provide, but also because research has shown 
that they exert a disproportio;iate amount of influence in the adoption ^f new ideas. 

^ B\jt how ^o we locate these gatekeepers in our target audience? Three research , 
techniques have been used to accomplish this tasfcr'Gatekeep^r? have been asked to identify 

/tl)emselves, 'other membje^s of the group have been asked to identify^ them, and^^key^ 
informants have been asked to point Jhehi out. But linkers may neyfr have to resort to any 

»of these methods. We already - know" from a large number 'of studies what some 
cliaracteristics of gatekeepers are. Know/ng these characteristics, you may. sbe able to 
identify, the gatekeepers in your target audfen^e rather easily. ' ' . * , 

Gatekeepers .are distinguishable frpm the r^maihder of the ai^diencje in several ways.' , 

' They use the mass media and other, sources'of information external to th^r own group more 
frequently. This attribute w6rks in our favor, for simply by inserting a me^'ge abgut a new 
educational idea into the mass media, we^will begin to rpach the gatekeepers in bur intended 

•audience. Another attribute is their *'Q&smopoliteness,"' their general orientation toward 
persons and topics external to their, o^ji^group. TJiey ar^' more likelj^to attend conventions, 
be' interested in new things, belong to special organizations, and h^e personal contact with 
individuals outside thBir own group. These eharacterisfics which identify indiyiduals as 
^ gatekeepers simyltaheously make themahjore readily Accessible to our messages. 

^Gatekeepers^ in order to^function as^ gatekeepers,* n^aintain a high lever of social 
participation wifhin their groupHtoo.L EssentiaHy, as ^Figure 2 shows, ^the gatekeeper ^ 
function^ very much like a second linker in the. flow of information system, lie actively . 

'seeks out irifonS|tion ijnd'then makes it available to the jtest of the audience. He links ih0^ 
linker and the.,clien.t system. The gatekeeper is' also likeiy to be in a position of slightly 
Wgher status th^ those he influences* 'In some group§ with which we deal as educational 
linker?, there are individuals, who* are gatekeepers by dint of their jobs; that is, they fill a 
position whiclj cames with it a gatekeepiitg fuription. - ' . 

Finally, gatekeepers are characterized by their greater *innova^jveness. 'T^hk trait 
works in pur favor because, as fmportant target individuals in our.a^dience, gatekeepers are 

"'more likely to be teady to accept the rie>v ideas which we seek- to dissemmate. In sum, 
gatekeepers provide access to our target audience' and its channels of int^personal 
communication, while at the same time they are more easily aecessilJle to us via th^ mass 
media and more likely to be/eceptive to the new ideas we 'have ta present. 

^ * r» * ' , e , 



J 



Differing Use of the M^ia Through the Stages in Adoption 

Returning to the stages* in the adoption process and the linker behavior appropriate 
tQ each, it ^appears that the' four preliifiinary' stages in adoption can be categorized as the" 
informative stages (awareness and interest) and the dv^luative stages (evaluation and trial). 
All four stages leading to adoption are teally informative in a sense, but the 
inforination-seeking^ becomes increasingly specific and personalized. Information gained ih 
the first two stages is quite generalized; it ismpre about the innovation itself than about its 
particular relevance to th§ individual The third and fourth stages, evaluatioji and trial, are 
'marked by very personalized information-seeking as the individual assesses the innovation's 
appropriateness to his owi) particular circumstances. ^ . . * 

, , • Thefory and data have led researclwrs to conclude that the mass media are used njore 
in the informative stages of adbpfion, btit^e forsaken for more personal and more localized 
sources of information in the later evaluative stages. Information-getting satisfactory for the 
inforn^ative stages can perhaps only be accomplished using the media-sources of 
information external to one's own group. However, as one moves *^n lo evaluate the 
innovation, the credibility of the communicator becomes n^ore important and the greater 
need for a two-way channel makes the impersoWl media inappropriate. 

After' the individual has learned enough about the nW idea to warrant further 
evaluation, he finds the mass media unsatisfactory because he cannot ask any questions 
aboutt the idea and how it *applies-to him. The greater the^sk involved in the adoption of an 
innovation, the more important the personal sources of communicatipn become (Bauer, 
1961). Linkers must keep in mind how people's needs change as they move through the^ 
*pre-adoption stages. This paper is restricted to the print media, and those channels can be 
effective m^eeting these needs. B^oyd and Levy (1967, p?l03) point out tH&t the food and 
drug companies try to simulate interpersonal contacts in tHfeir mass medid advertising by 
Vising next-door-neighbor type actors to deliver testimonials, for their products. Also, such 
advertismg often shows the product in use, which'con^titMtes a vicarious trial period for the 
audience. Hopefully the gatekeepers and 6arly adopters will supply the necessary i)ersonal 
encouragement ,sbught by later adopfters, but the print channel must not be written off 
completely as a means of providing encouragement for the early adopters. •* 
Know. Your AUdience! Jhis dictum, blasic to "all communicatipn, caiinot be 
overstressed. There are three .elements common to every situation ifi which communication 
takes place, the source, the*message, and audience. The communicatpr has relative, control 
over the first two, the source (himselO and the message. But the audience is beyond liis r 
immediate^control.. ' . ' ^ . 

AU too often the audience is an unknown quantity in the communication formula. 
As Ldl:ge puts it (m Klare and Buck, 1954): "The audience fails to understand the writer 
because the writer has failed to understand |h^,audience." But it goes beyond just simply 
ujiderstanding. Schramm (1961) sets forth^our conditions which must be met in order for 
succ^fijil communication to occur; The message must - . , 

1) gain the attention of the intended audience; , ; ^ . * 
' 2) use^'signs undei-stan^ablQ io this audience. 
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, 3)r arouse personality needs in the audience ani^^ggest, 

ways in which these needs can be met, ahd , 
4) make these'suggestions appropriate to the group situa- 
tion the audience finds itself in when the decision is • - * 
. made to act. ' « . - 

Each of these conditions requires knowledge of the audience, of the individuals' life styles, 
their language skills, their personalities, and their s^ial situations. The communicator will 
never ^chieve complete control over his audience, but sending a message to fhem is an 
attempt to gaia a certain degree of control. And-gettfiig them to attend ^to the message 
requires kn9wledge of the audience. ' , • 

As Klare and Buck put it (1954, p. 14), "It is not surprising that writers often fail to 
meet their potential readers, since' the basis of their notions about, 'the typical reader,' and 
about their own readers, is so shaky. The usual basis is he^arsay, sciUered opinions, or just 
simple guesswork." Such "simple guesswork" should not be totally discounted. Oftentimes 
it is perceptive and accurate. In fact, possessing such emphatic ability may be the mark of a 
successful writer. But linkers do not have to, and shouldn't, fely solejy on "seat of the 
pants" intuition ia trying to create messages for their audiences. There are other methods, 
^ore objective and reliable, for learning about your audience J ^ 

First; it should be- recognized that the deep, veriical audience fof gducational 
informaiion is So large and diverse tltat generalizations about it are close to meaningless. But 
linkers Qo not usually focus their attention upon the huge audience; nearly always they are 
interested in somfe subpopulation and often it is sufficiently homogeneous for meaningful 
geneializations to ,be drawn. , ^ . ^ 

. • ^ Ask Them About Themselves— . 

* ' , ^ -^^ 

One easy technique for learning about your audience is asking them about 
themselves. Many educational jinlcers have lists of individuals interested in their activities, 
and mail questionnaires to such a list can Sfeek information on sex, age, education, job 
function, problem areas, 'and degree of sophistication- alj information needed by linkers 
seeking successful diffusion of new ideas. % ^ 

Another way to learn about your audiehce is by attending to whatever feedback is 
forthcoming. The more feedback, the more information to be gained, and so it falls tOj||he 
linker ta encourage feedback. As discussed earlier, one of the linker's functions should be 
that of a catalyst to the entire information flow process Feedback, as part of this flow," 
should be generated by whatever means pctfsible. For the linker this means constant requests 
for audiehce com)nent, the provision of easy-to-use forms or reply tards for such comment, 
and the dissemination of articles arid thought-provoking Materials capable of sparking 
comment. . * . 

Just as importapt as generating feedback is responding to any, received. The best way 
to positively sanction those who provide you .with feedBack is to attend to their comments 
and reply to their questions. If n6thing more, a brief form leitej thanking them for their 
interest can be sent. Not only will such attention encojurage further siich tehavior^on theTr 
, but It, will aiso help establish truly^twd-Way channels of communication. ' , ^ 



One final consideration here:, All linkers have, oroat least should have, some notion 
of what their ideal audience would be like. That is, linkers are'^typically vested with the 
'responsibility of serving between the knowledge resource' system' and some^ specified 
subpopulation of the audience fqr educational information. Definition of this Subpopulation 
often' is included iA a contract establishing the linking institution. You should critically 
^assess the audience now being readhed. How well does it match up witlr^Jhe ideal audience 
you are supposed to be serving? a . . ^ 

Such analysis^, of course, requires th^ wu be familiar with' your present audience. 
The above outlined techniques will hel^ accomplish that. But now the test: Your present 
audience is not perfect. It most likely includes some members who are teally not interested 
in your service, and omits others who would be interested. How do you go about reducing 
the discrepancy between tjie actual and the^ ideal audience? Such a-^task js dot a 
one-time-{^nly project;, the assessment must be constant. The linker must take^^ji^itiative, 
seek out members of his envisioned audience, make 'them aware of the sendee he is 
perfofming, and add them to his mailing list. . . 

What techniques are appropriate'to this task? Senii paipphlets and brochures to 
potential audience members, gfe^ing their names ^ from the mailing lists d^related i 
organizations and the subscription lists of related periodicals! Buy advertisements in these 
same periodicals, or offer to submit a Column of neNvs and notes regarding your activities fop 
publication. Personal appearances by staff meipbers of your linlcing in.sfitutjpn at meetings 
and convention^ of related groups will also help to get the word out. Thes^tte just a few 
suggestions; the important pomt is for linkers to recognize, their responsibility to identify 
and seek out the audience which' m^eds and will make use of their'services<^ucha task 
requires knowing your "audiences,*' both the actjial and the ideal one you ought to be 
reaching. This knowledge is essential to any effective linking activity. 

The linker's role in the flow of educational knowledge is an emerging one whicK will 
expand in scope and be'more clearly defined as it becomes better understood-better under- 
stood and^ppreciated by the sources of educatiqpal knowledge and by the client comm'umV 
ties, and better understopd by linkers themselves. Research and experience will soon have 
rtiuch to say abouf the optimal organization and opeipition of educational liiJcing institu- 
tions. But a necessary first step for us all is an understanding of the educationalknowledge 
how system, the adoptiori\process, and the Imker's role the^rein. Witfi^his we can critically 
evaluate our present perfon^nce and assess our potential contribution, with an eye toward 
that ideal linking role we have aiscussed. , ^ ' 
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. ' •; INFOTWATION NETWORKS-AN OVERVIEl^ , ' '■ _ 

• 

An information network- is' a dynamij^ extension of the historically passive 
Jibrary service function to include an almost unlimited combination -of 
msiterials, services, and expertise in order to achieve more than any one • 
library or information center could- ever hope to achieve a^one. It is 
^ ctynamic in that the network extqnds ^itself into the pojber\tial User - 
^••coninuntty and responds positively to the inputs jreceived from, that 

community. - . , - - • 

* . ■ 1^ • . . 

We are, today, in the eaHy stages of what Marshall McLuhan and others 
have tiescribed as ai\ information. explosion. We ourselves feel the' ever 
increasing pace of events , the "future shock" so powerfully described by 
Alviti Toffler, the insecurity and uncertainty which too rapid change tends 
to. create in us. Knowledge creates quest^^os more- frequently than answers. 
More research is ° always recommeiffled. As a consequence, 'scientific and 
.\technicaV publications are currently doubling ^n nunfier every eight 'to,Jten 
• years and, at. the same time, tending toward ever-increasing special izatipn. 
. Hundreds of thousands of technical repo.n.ts are published each year irr the 
United States7-there are-over 35,000 technical journals -alone, some 500 
of which have direct relevance for the educator. , • ' . • . • 

People wishing to search and retrieve from- these tremendous data.bases ^re 
forced to master intrinsically difficult classification °iystems^-sys terns • 
which are based primarily upon* the data they contain", rather than upon the 
•particular ddbess. needs of the users; At tfie .same time, the need is... 
becoming more^teenly felt for more effective ways to disseminate thisE'^* 
vast stockpilfr^of informatTon to those- tt^ can put it%o' practical use and 
gain benefits .froln the suggestions and thinking it contains. • ' 

Information networks reiyjesent a logica.1 Begirtnihg of the -tremendgus ' 
organizational effort needed t6^ disseminate the many' existing and yet-to- 
b.e-dej{€loped,{nformatibti^Jtoclq)iles. The ultimate objective of the ■■• 

-network structure is tq provide anyone', > anywhere , access to aw-^material^ 
^in any^ library, archive, or data center through a planned,, orderly, 
effective sj^stem. A fully effective network will not only enhance^the 
uttlizatibn of each information cente.r, but also ;ininimi2;6 overlapping 
and redurrdant functions. Attendant benefits can be anticipated in better 
seryite at\a substantia] <:ost rerduj^i on 1 ' • 

(,*.-■ ' ^ ■ '/^ ^ . 

G.'-^S'. Simpson, ifr. , writing, on the^ScfentificilnfOiination System»of -the - 
year .2000 A.p.- has engaged in some ^interesting" projections of past ' 
history and^'present -trends., Simpson sees the worldif information- 
services -as vaS'tly different ifi the :year 2000, . ' - 

Byq975, Simpson 'projects that an organization 'will have been established, 
under-^the auspices .of the United Nations-,, to coordinate and integrate 
the „v.ario us. extant information systejns. ^Calling it the World Scientific . 
InformSition Center (WSIC), he -sees it composed of. comparator-translator . 
servi;ces, master s.tor^, and master selective dissemination divisions,. . 
. as vyell as,4n administrative tase which coordinates the entire system*. ' 
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The sequence of everits at WSIC would be activated when: 

Any group of ten or more scientists agree on a proposed ^ 
research^ program. Using U.N. standardized cornniunication 
language and equations, they prepare a siJbcinct statement 
of^the purposes and objectives, of their program. After 
^ edi'^ting, the local pri>it reader absorbs the content of the 

proposal. Jhe print reader automatically relsiys the message' 
to the governing Regional Information Center. .rHere,^an 
initial and limited (single lBngu|ige) xonparison is 
^ conducted. When relayed OTi to the World's Center, the . 
master comparator matches ^ the contents of the new^proposal , - 
wi'th other proposals from any language. 

If a [Proposal is unique. . .it is subjected to a second 
te^t. The second test. . .involves a statistical matchi^ng, 
of the objectives of the proposal against. the information 
already classified and integrated in the-master storage 
^ division* of the Center. . . * ^ , 

When a project has been accepted by the Center, implemented, 

and completed by the scientists, the report describing the' 
' activity an?] results is €il so exposed to the print reader.- 

As before-, the print reader re\ays the report' to the 
• World; Scientific Information CeVter'vfa the regional 'center. 

At WSIC, it too is. transl9ted, stored and selectively- , 

disseminated' in many languages. . . 

Under this totally automated scientific ^formation system," 
there is no duplication of research. . .no scientifist can- 
^ make a technological advance without his ^eing known <to all 
\ his contemporaries wi.thin .three minutes. (Sfmpson, N.D.) 

The structure of a natural communication network defiiied by Jordan Bjaruch 
tl968) is illustrated in Fiqure 1. - - • * 

- ^ • . ■ ; \ . ^ ' 




Siiups.on Indicates that a number of socio-economic changes will result ' 
from th# .above system. Advertising will be outlawed ip 199Dj professional 
congresses and symposia elm,ipated by 1993; the printing, publishing, an^- 
paper industries reduced in sizel^and the staff of the'world p( 



reduced. 



postal system. 



This- network is simjjly a pictorial .expression of various desires and . 
resources. For example, Center 1 might Reed books -which 3 and 4 have ^- 
and interesting .or wanted instructional programs available at 2 and 3. 
Center 1, likewise, has resource books re^ons , or" other inforjnation ^ 
needed by Center .4 and some instructional program data needed'by 3. the 
figure does not express any connections, paths, or the actual flow of 
such resources. The arrows between the nodes are merely 'Visual represen- 
tations of the desired flow direction. 

The physical network is a structure or combination of parts. capable of 
moving a -Subset of the resources from one center to any other. A truck' 
making the trip to transfer books, for example, would be part of the 
physical network. The actual configuration of any network .now in operation 
IS dictated 1?argely by history, rather than by cost-benefit analysis, 
time of resTpohse required, matert#iT or medium, to be carried, or other' 
similiar s)rstem design considerations. 

■It will ^e no sur{)rise to .leafn that .even combinations of networks may". 

assiine any one, of several structural configurations (Duggan, 1969). Such' 

confi'gurations specify the cornnunica'tion channels and patterns of message 
jlQW wtl^ik it. A non-directed configuration of comnunirritinn f<; . .. 

ifspresent^ if each center can communicate directly with every other . 

center, A total of fifteen links among the six 'nodes is represented in ■ 

Figure 2.. . ^ • . 



pa 




Fig. 2' Non-Directed Network 
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Figure 3 mustrates, a different configuratio arcilie directed copflguratioi 
Here, the six nqdes are interconnected via a clH^p^ switching center. 




Fig. 3 Directed Neta(»ork 



Only six channeil links are required. Should a non-directed network (as 
in Figure 2) desire to interface with a specialized center, such as^Jthe 
Library of Congress or. a special bibTiographic or search center, atotal- 
of twenty^'one channels would be required (Figure 4); whereas, a directed 
network (Figure 3) could interface wit:h a specialised- center via only. 




Fig. 4 Non-Directed fjetyvork 

Including Specialized Center 



seven channels (Figure 5). The savings in comnuni cation requirements is 
almost self-evident. As networks develpp, then there will be a need for 
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Fig. 5. .Directed Network^ Including ^ i 
Specialized Center 



tying together two area networks nnto a larger unit, 
some day resemble something like Simpson^s WSIC../^' 



The result may 



The federal governnvent is now expressing increased interest in the* ' • 
development of information networks.' The late President John f. Kennedy 
.stated \^ the early sixties: * , ' ■ 

"One. of the major opportunities for enhancing the effective- 
ness of our national scientific and teclinical effort and" 
the efficiency of the Government managenient of^res^arch. and ^ 
development lies in the 'improvenient of. our ability to -r^ 
coimunicate information about current research efforts- and 
the results of past efforts.. iStrong science arid technology 
is a national necessity and adequat^e communicatiomis a 1^ 
prerequisite for s>rqng stience and technology." (Knox, l^^jft 

ThjBre are also "sound economic reasons for /federal interfl^land involvernemt; 
the federal government underwrites about two-thirds of . the^national 
researdf and development program. Dissemination is to their, as well'as^: 
any, consumer's^^dvantage, because it adds visibility to the basic r^&earch 
and developmentf activities for wh4ch federal dollars hCve been expend^. 

Existing technology can now accommodate, routine jieeds W information-: • 
handling. ' The hardware, in fact, fJVesently exceeds our present ability 
and confidence to .activate it and make. its appli cation- tp infomatlon- • 
handling most useful.- This is. not- to/say that software ahd^personnel . ^ 
capable of harnessing this tremen^ious' potentiarare not, M^wilVriot^ 



shortly, be ayai^Iable, The advent of larger and jnore comptex iofonnatipn 
networks capable] af^gfeater- utility is* close iipon us. Some ^are.now in 



* ♦ » • , " ^ 

development. ' ' ' * • , • 

• . / • . - •■ , i . ■ • 

The ERIC (Educational Resources Information' Center)' system .is currently' . 

• -. the main' focus of interest for' the U. ,S. Office of jEducation's (USOE) 

Bureau of Research- and i"ts National Center for Educational Communication.^* 
ERIC represents the major .federal, effort to' disseminate information to 

, . the educational community. * 

'• Jhe potential- for increased federal support of developing systems seems' 
good, too. "In timfe, the predominate sh^eTof the dissemination dollars ' 
^ of. the vpffi.ce of Education will no dou^t go- to the support of services 
that connect with the' user , and help hnra apply information for increasing f 
the. effectiveness of educational program^." (Burchinal*, 1970, p. 275) 7'" 

In 1969, a three-statV'pil6t project wai approved to launch~dissemi nation 
programs in Oregon, Utah, and South Carolina. TodcO', programs foi^state- 
■* wi de -educational informationnetworks are starting up in six more states 

and in four large regions of otfier states. The newly organized ♦♦ational . 
' Center for Educatibnal Communication in USOE is the funding source for 

these projects. Its 'director. Dr. Ue G. Burchinal, has stated;' 

- 

The theory*, practices, Wd delivery systems developed for " 
science and technology can work just'as well for -educators. . . • 
^ -this is where the USOE comes in:^ resources from the Office 
ofE^ca^ion can' provide help for developing and strengthen- 
ini^^i sting communication channels and for- assisting groups 
• - to take advantage of recent advances in tnfoiniation systeffS.- 

The Office of Education is attempting to' develop commu»vica.tiQn 
■■ ' -.resaurces that' no- single. educationalsorganization, or even' 
^ any. combination of them could underta^fe^and to provide ' " 
r assistance for helping to link separate' resources. (1968) - 

• Two extellent examples of emerging networks irtay be found iij Iowa and 
. . California. Theoretically, both 'of* these networ:ks are directive ih nature;" 
.... however, ^t^jeir'n'ndivi dual settings .and needs create^ two very jiifferent 

systems operationally. * ,• ' 

r*-' ' ^ 5 - ' • ■ 

The Iowa network, when, operational , will be developed around 12 0(f 16 ' 
. regional. centers. which now serve joint county school systems* as intermediate 
resource units funded under Title III, ESEA: They have .Yep laced the 
separate county ^school iri providing instructional , jnetfki^'aiid related^* 
. classroom- cQoneeted services. These centers servetto local school 

districts with public, Ischoo'l (K-T2) enrollments of 2W;000 students in 
. a land area of about 9,000 square mi'les. . ^ 

vThe twelve centers will be the opera.tidnal heart of the system. AIT .are 
conniBcted by phone,' special van/delivery routes-, arid/or overnight mail 
,-»t»*service to the ffchooll in each ^ area. .They are almost ideal: prototypes 
■' . for the concept of locally based "ope stop"^or "drive-in" informatron. 
'•centers. »' • •* . . 



This system might be .desortbed- visua-lly (Figure 6.) as a number of independent 
nodes onformally linked to one ano.ther, wtth each operating as a directive ' 
network within its own designated service area. " 




Fonrial .linkage/communi cation ''channeU^ 



-^-■'- Informal linkage/comfiunication channels 



Fig.' 6 



A.- 



The enrej^tng California network, on the other hanB, w.iH operate through 
a central source, the San Mateo Bay Areb- Infbrmatlon Center (BAIC) ,^hich 
will be supp'orted in^its^ functidns by n^ne' satellite centers, as. depitted 
Tn figure 7. . '■ . , 
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What distinguishes the California from 'the Iowa network is its. ceritiVl . 
source center, which provides a unifying "force f or. .the^ network as a wnole. 
Such a system coUlcT potentially. provide greater overall ''effWiency in ^ 
terms of cost effectiveness and search tapabilities/T^ 

BAIC will take the lead in preparing fpr and managing an on-line retrieval 
^service. This service is a natural extension, of 'both BMC^s existing 
manually oriented search services and its current use of computer services 
for storage^ collection, retrieval, and catalogue printouts of BAIC- 
collected fugitive. materials and projects. .With^the expansion ar\d 
decentralization* of services that will result from the proposed statewide 
plan, i't is particularly essential that rapid search service be provided - 
in a cost-effective manner, to preclude the necessity' for multiple 
acquisition and installation of the very^same files. Ori-line service \can 
meet thf§ requirement. Although BAIC, as part of the extension and 
expansion of its own model operations, will be the primary user oC^the 
service, substantial use from the other agencies parti cipatifig in the' 
system is anticipated. * 

In thi-s major respects the California system has advantages that tend to 
outweigh those of. the Iowa system as It is presently conceived.* The . * 
centralization of the retrieval source makes possible effective uti 1 i za'ti oh 
^of advanced tecfiDology unfeasible for a decentr^zed system, such-as. the . 
one planned for Iowa. h\ this sense, the Mlifb|tii|i sj^em Is addressing 
Itself to the realities of-the-techndT^ogiqal age'alTd is attempting> to • 
optimize the potential application of Infonnatlon systems in the educational 
(Jommunity. ' * . . " y 
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Time;. 180 minutes 
Materials Needed:. 



Cjarousel Slide Tray: "The Emergincr l^ole of the Educational 
. Information Consultant" ' • ~ 

Cassette A (Si^e. 1):' "The Emerging Role of tKe Educational' • 
Information Consultant" ' • ■° % 



Equipment Needed; 



Carousel Slide Projector^ 

Cassette Recorder ' J furnished. by/local informatioh center 



Activities 



7^ 



m.Tt-li,e- ac""'"' ^.^^=^">""a^-»^P= .resentatlon, "The 



|nf^'"°"' 'V"4''^ St--.?s%t;,!^-1rl fukhering yoti.r discussion . 

miat is the hnotiorrpf'a'n4two;cik>'in velation to tU ETC raW ' 

Cqn you d&fme the aenvioe voXe of the dnformation oetitev -within ' " 
the eduQatvonal framewprji? ^ , ' ■ • • 

. mat are-some of the^fer^o^P attril^uUs. and ieohniaSl skills 
■ vmpa^nt to the effeoti^ fuTfiUmeni-hf. the linker's role? 

Step -Three po-min.): Compl ete Perfamanofi! Eva'l ua tion . . - 

Step Four (60 fflin.); TQur the i nidation center, • • '"^ - •• 

— r~ ^— ^ . - ' ■ \ • 



.Perfprmanfte^EvaTu^ation ($) 



For the purpose of pro vtdifig personal feedback 'and some reinforcement on ^ ^ ' ' • 
^ . the materials covfered' thus-far, answer the following questions based upon\ ' 



. (continued) - 
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your readings and tKe audiovisual pre^sentation. Mail your wi^ittea - 
' .responses in the enclosed envelope. 



"V 



* ^ 1* What are the'fivfe major EIC f rocess-es?^ ^ > ^ ^ ^ * 

2. - Define. in a brief paragraph 'the emerging role of the EIC. 

: 3. What are at least three possible IJ^ckgrounds from which an EK 
might come? - ' , - . - 

: 4. Where (in what locations) might an EIC fulfi'lTthe functions- • 
• of his, role? 

r ■ 

5, What are some of the tasks and problemsl^of the .knowledge linkers? - 



MODULE: SIMUipON OF THE EICmE,- 



r-Oefinition /■ -.^^^^ 

. .transTomatlon. cqfu^cstj""' a comprete "walk-, , 
■ to involve the ^l^^* ^"fe^ S^r^i^lJingK^^^^^ fulfilling and - • 
„ ■ ,Mnt*^?1-vt-;u^t^rr,S^^^^ give, problem. . - ^ 



- Objectives \ - ['■. - - . . / 

able to:-. - ' * , 

given prgbl em , f 



y I veil :k' • " . , » r 4 

3. Choosrapproprlate fo™ats fo. the transforation of information . 
, to be retutneS to4;he clientv . . i. '. " 

•; 4: -Critique an EIC presenting transjomed^materlal ; , 

5V Express an undfefstanding f,^ the value of^ evaTuation Within the ^ 
■ contexfof the. EIC role. ' . 

• 6. ■ Des'crdbe the sequence and relationship. of the processes. . ,„,, 
• comprising the EIC role._ , . . _ . ^ . 

•'7. ■ ix-press a witlingnefcto *;f,,*f.?\t/SrlB'^M^tt1o1,' 
' ivA products. :: ~ - — ■- — 
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. individual" ACTIVITY GUI^DE 
l^reparatioh for Team Sess'ion No. 2 



Material Needed: . , - . - 

,/l Process Model of the Muaatzontl Information Consultant Role 



Preparation 



Introduction. This module is a self-contained overview of the EIC role 
empliasizing the major protfesses of the role and the, maintenance of a 
performance record, or "Paper Trail -which the llC amasses in servicing 
a particular client. During" thefcthreeshour'team session for this module, 
you will complete exercises Jes^igned, to introduce you to each of-the five 
processes inv9lved in the E?C role. You will become familiar with What < 
an EIC does and what he^ and will become acquainted witiT foms useHTy " 
theJIG/in planning, developing, conveying, and evaluating his- package 
for the cjient. - * 

In this module,- all' activities take pUce within the team structure and- 
thus provide a highly interactive session.' In the Team A'cti vftv ^Guide 

yo,M will notice thaj^the activities are broken into five "elements" 

wM;ch are introduced briefly here. " , " ' ' . 



IIHPiyi DUAL .ACTI VITY Review a Process Model of the Educational ^ 

Information Consultant: Role and the following explanation of it.- Relate 
tHe niodel td tTie Emulation activities which wiU. occur during the Team 
Session No. 2: ' „ • : 



The focal point of the modal- is the Linkage System^ a network of Tocal^, 
distnctvCounty, regional, and/or state educational information dissem- - 
. inatlon services, which connects sources of infomation with'school^ • 
pers:Qnnel responsible for class room "practice". 'These sources of infoma- 
tion are labelled the "Re.sounce System" and the -.school personnel, the 
'User; System." The agent who provides. services at various levels wi'th in ' 
the Linkage Sy^stem is the E'ducatjonal Jiffohnation Consultant or El'.C. 
The EIC interacts with-bqth Resource and User , System . •' 

in the model, both the Linkage System and'the EIC are depicted -as 
"responsive" to the User System—that is, linkage services>are activated 
firnmaiii4y=-b5r'^^ from clients needing assistance.' Response to a 
cT^i*. consists/'of a sequence of activities which the EIC performs. Th,e» 
^EIC begins i nteractiojrwith the User. System when a client, seeking infoV- 
mation to. s«lve a problem, first contacts the EIC. °Jhe' EIC, whether 
functioning' at a^caU^dis-trict, coypty, regional, or-.state leve.l , . 
"responds" By helping the client to analyze, assess, 'and define, specifl- 
cally the problem and' corresponding^ info|Tna*ioh need. This process 'i^. ■ 

^ * - t^contjnuedi' 
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labgTled Negotiation . 



, The next^step , ^Rfetrieval . is a proce'ss thro^ugh which the EIC interacts 
with the 'Resource System. After pl-anning a strategy for locating infor- 
mation relevant to the client's problem, the E.IC searches- sele'cted " 
sources. Once pertinent information is 'retrieved from .'these sources, 
- the EJC*then, moves into Step III, Trans formation » This process is 

-iifteraalkto the- Linkage System. It requires that the ^IC_scre.en ,^ "'^^ 
or^antte, analyze ,. and/or synthesize th§ i-nform€itio.ri. retrieved 'iinti 1 i^ 
is in a form which is "^actionable.'' "Actionable" means' thatr^the infor- 
mation is ^compiled in 'a format and -style apprdpViate for .deli very to the 
client so th^t he ca(n then use the information, "with .miTiimum effort, to 
solve his problem.^ ■ ' ^- - . ■ . • ' . " 

' At Step IV„ Conmuni cation v 'the El'Cagain interfaces with 'the User System.* 
ITie EIC presents to -the client a package of transformed information on 
the prob-lem. Whether verbal or written, communication is the process 
which makes clear to the client the results of the EIC's seafch. " Commu- 
nication completes' the linkage of Resource and User Systems. 

Evaluation , Reformulation , and Adjustment . 4s presented in the model,, 
^, are ingoing processes. Evaluation measures effectiveness on thf^ee ' ^ 
dimensions: (l).the indivi.dual EIC's performance of each of the~ other - 
four linkage procases; (2)1 the overall .performance of .the EIC r61e; and 
(3) the performance, of 'the. system setting, in which the EIC fu»ctions. 
Evaluation is conducted .to determine whether the Linkage Syst^ is- 
successful- in^, servicing the User System, in utilizing the Resource System 
and in. fulfil ling the linkage functions. Reformulation and Adjustment ' 
introduce changes , implied by the findings -of Evaluation, linkage 
process^, functions, and modes of interaction with Pv(Bsourc» and, User 
"Systems. . • . ' ' , " - * 

Each major EIC process^ identified in the model -^-Ne goti ati on , Retrieval, 
Transformation, Communication, and Evaluation-.-iifil V be the topic of onec 
of the five elements in the Simulation Mo(iule.^^ " • • . • 

-f . . . - ' ■ • , ' - ' ' » 
Element 1: The Negotiation Process ^ ' • - • 

/Jlti^ti ation is one of the. most crucia-T processes of the ElC^role. During 
this process, you discuss and define with the client the nature. and . 
scope of hfs ^prbblem. Subsequent handling of the client problem is"' 

'extremfely dependent on the adequacy and effecti veness* with 'which you and 
the client define the -problem. Withput'a problem defiaition, your ability 
to proceed successfully through the remaining four processes can be • 
Sign-ificantly hampe.red."/'^-*^ , . ' 

•The EIC Negotiation Checklist is designed as a guide to the recording of 
data needed to -search for and trans form'l of ormation on the c<lient 
problem. Jn addition to gathering pertinent data about the client 

* * • ■ ' . ' , . \ 

■ X ' ' Ccontlnued), , <" 
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himself, the EIC helps the'cUent'lo narrow down the p rob! em's tatement,, 
me EIC needs to elicit from the Client key words or identifiers which 
will aid ip retrieving information on the problem. . THe EIC Ne gotiation- 
Checklist assists the E-IC'in accompli shifig this proems,- ~^ 

The Observer Checklist, on the other hand,\is a rating instrument designed 
■% to tell the EIC hoW well he performed his role, during the negotiation 
'?u°^®i^:' ^'2 module, you will be expected to conplete one Observer 

Chexrkli St- after hearing 'a taped ElC/client negotiation. Bear in mind- that, 
.later in th.e course, during the module oh "Negotiation, -you will be using 

thjs form to rate one another as you role play an EIC. ^ . 

Element 2: ; The Retrieval Process / , » 

The retrieval' pr^ess invokes developing a^se^ strategy^ and ideMifying 
locating, and securing information reTevant.to the client's request. Use 
°" ^']^ Search Referral Form at an inUial stage in the retrieval- process ^ 
provides' the EIC. with a large number of se'arch alternatives fVom which to 
choose. With th.is form, the EIC can begin;- to plan -his search strategy. ' 
It will assist him in identifying potential ^ourges o.f information on the ' 
client s problem. The form' is then, a guide for tiie early stages of 
retrieval-pinpointing a number of sources- l^rofn which the seVch may be 
•Launched. * ■ . 

' j - f • ' • - , 

, The selecti^Dn and planning of an appropriate search strategy for retrieval 
IS essential. By conscientiously developing a workable set of search' t?rms 
and a plan -for reviaving sources, you will enhance your efforts at, retriev- 
ing information directly relevant to the client-^JToblem. 

Element 3:< Th'fe Transformation Process ' . , . '< 

The primary- purpose of transformation is to prepare and' present retrieved 
..informatiori in such a way that it satisfies the client's need for infor- 
. 0" 5*^6 problem iiegotiated. In some cases, transforrtidtio« m"^- 

myolye orily a logical redrdering of matertals for preseTitation to the . 
«i.ent. -Irv others^^it may ,reguire a great deal of simplifying- and . '" 
pbs^a,ctin^ of retrieved documents in order to make the information * 
readi.ly understandable to the "client. The natur^ and extent, of trans for^ 
mation the E>IC needs to, do will, depend. on' the client', the problem, and 
the tiformation a\kailable. ' y . ^ 



In satisfying the client's^ request, the EIC must make sure that the 
subjeqt matter, -publicatiorr dates ,, l.eve> of detai 1 etc., of the selected 
material cgnform to the needs, purpose, .and level of sophistication of 
the client. Your record of the plan fpr the client'^ information padlage 
on a Transformat ion Checklist can be compared with the cllent^s request^ ' 
as recorded on the EIC N^dtiation Check-list . You, as the EIC. can thus 
assure yourself thar- the' package you are preparing is orien'ted" properly . 
andwill serve your client appropriately. 



^ ■ , . " («Gontinued) 
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Element 4: The Cormiuhi cation Process-> • . ' 

Communi cation is ^fntegral part of-'the EIC role in that' the WcW in-which 
you conmumcate a transformed information package mi^y determine your 
, success-or failure as an EIC' The *comrtiuni cation process involves display- 
ing and conveying the results of the search to the clientin a style ' 
appropriate for use in finding a solution(s) to theiprobl.em. . Particularly.' 
close, attention sjiouldbe paid to the nuances, of this process.' THe EIC ■ 
must~be aware of a'l.l signals, both' verbal and nonvertal, given' hi.m by 
his client". .. . • , . . . ^ 

The ElC/Client Commun.i cation Check.li.st is» designed to help you rate an 
• ^IC S performance in communi^catiWg 'the 'retrieved and' transformed infor- 
matio^to a client. - Thts cliecklist consists of ques>ion> which / - \ : 
essent^OOy. are guidelines to conducting a constructive analvsis and ' 
evaluation of the EIC' perfonnance. as -a communicator. • * ' • 

Element 5: The Evaluation Process * . ' • ■ . - 

Evaluation provides you with the necessary informatixJn to assess^nd 
improve y^ur perfonnance -of the major EIC processes an^d tm overall role, 
as wen as the effectiveness of the setting within the linkage system in 
Which yocrnas an EIC, are operating. (Refer Vo> the Process Mode ho f the 
Educatxonal' IxL formation Cdnsultanb Role for display of the Itnkage system } 
Evalua-tipn enabl^s^the EIC to reformulate and make aiijjstments in the way 
specific processes arid/or the overall role are conducted. ' - _ 

- • . ■ " • " ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Data for: this evaluation is derived from two.main soUrcSs —yourself and 
the clilent you have served. Fonns and checklists developed and/or used 
during negotfation, retrieval, transformation', and-' copuni cation on a 
client, p^roblem provide a written retord for self-an^lys.is of perfdniiancerO 
Feedback in written form from the client is the other main source of data-^. 
on the effectiveness of your service as an EIC. By synthesizing the 
infonnation received from these different sources, ybu can evaluate your 

overall tierfnmianrd anH haf+av r>vv3r>av4 li.u_ • j_ — • ..• . ' H 



overall ))erfonaance. and better prepare yourself for the decisi oa-jnaking>4^ 
process .vjhich- is -a necessary outcome of evaltation. j.This decis^n-maki'ntf' ' 
process .focuses on the adjustments in perfom^nce yob mus^ make to. assMi 



effectiveness, fl^x>bility, and acceptance of your roTe as a linkage ffen^ 
serving the client system. ^ 

The following documents mentioned above c;pnstitute what might be called 
a "'Paper' Trail" \\ - - • ' ' , 

1 • . EJ<C Negotiation^Checklist . 
[ ^ ' 2> (' Observer Checklist ^ ^ * ^ , . 

* ? ' ; ^3 . .S.garch Referral Form 

,/ 4. Search Procedure ^Fonn /' ^ 
' i ' ' 5 . Trans format ion Checklist J / ^ 

ElC/Client Communication Checklist ' . 
^\ ' 7k Client Feedback Form ~ ' ^ 

' - — . 8. EIC Self-Evaluation' Form ' 



1 ^^ov^iv 



.3: 
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This Papen Traiin is .developed as you prog^^ fnom^process to processt> 
During study of the Evaluation Process in .a later module, the PaSI?^^^^^^^ 
you have. accumulated on a real client problem will be used to provide tfe 
basis for an evaluation and synthesis of your perfonnance as an EIC 

tSrp^^?!?'-''^ ^^t Paper Trail throughout all the- pxocesses Vs ^ 
thus essential in order to assure effective evaluation of%he- EIC* role ' 



1 1 



> > ' 



1 1 . 
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TEAM-ACTIVITY GUIDE 
Session No. 2 



oTime: 150 minutes . • ' 

Majtehals Needed: 

ObseroeT bieokli'st * ■ 

. • EIC Negotiation 'Checklist (completed on the twelve-month school) 
Seofdi- Referral Form , - 

Bibliography, of Retrieved Materials .for ■Melve-Monik' School 
Transformat%onf<0ieckUst 

EI C/ Client Cormlunicabion Checklist- . . , ' \ 

■• Cassette B (Side l):i ''Simulation-Negotiation/Communication'' 

Equipment Needed: . . ^ 

Cassette "Recorder . " . — 

\ \ ~ r; \ — ; — - — ; — ; / ' . 

The content for this team activity is^ased on^a hypothetical client 

I^nrSJ ^ ^"foiT'atio" on to implement the. twelye-month school 
concept at elementary grade levels. , - . 

. i ■ . 

lament 1: The Negotiation Wss ,> Time: 35 minutes ' 



Ste^ftie (10 minutes ) : Famiili arize ybursel ves with both the Observer 
-t^T^nt?sSoo?'^"^^'i""^^^*^' .^IC Negotiation CheckliiF Wth-e 

^gP Jwo (10 minutes): ,Play 'Cassette B-"Si mutation: Negotiation" 
fii-rst seven minutes on Siden)^nd conpletg the rest of the EIC ' • 
yiation Checklist, indicating type of request, statement oTproblem, 

11^^?^ tenns,. based upon ^ow listening to the tape'd' simulation of 
the negotiation process. ■] • . ^ , 

Step Three (10 minutes) : < Conp]ete the Obseryer'oiecklist. ^* - - 

... • '0''~T« • " ■ 

step Four -(5 [ni«utes>: Compare and discuss completed Observer Checkli-sts 

— ' -■ ' 

ETemenf 2; T^e' RetrievaT %ess .: . ^ - ^ -..fime: 3b -minutes .; 

Step. One (15 minutes): Osing the- flC Negotiat16n Checklist conpleted 
•during Element -1, fill out a Search Ket^ra'l Form . indfEitTnd for-.- 

. \ . • ' (continued) ' » 
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' ■ • ■ ■ V 

conSpu"' °^'^""i'o'^3ti'o|^on .the twelve-month schbol ■ 

Step Two ^lS minutes): Compare individual m^pof^ and-ilslus^s whv-sflme 
sources would seem more .appropriate , than otheS!^ ana <ns cuss wh^ S|,nie, 

■ ^ ' : — ' 



Element 3: The Trans fonnati on Pro-cess 



l\m : ''-aipiinutes 



Ti?^5^n'Jh fiJIoJfll'S^'*^ Blbliolraphv Of RPt Heved Material ^ 
pertinent to the needs - defi ned in the cOmpTeted El Ttleqoti ati'on CherkHV? 

tT5^&;?orc^ec,ftsr ^"^"^ op.and,co„p,ete the ..st'of . 

St|e_lM^ (5 minutes) : Conpar^'and discuss your completed Transformation 



que^ti ons:- t6 tons i der \ rTcfucle : ^ ^ ' ' /' ^ 

. • ' ?n^thP^H.i^^^r"'^i°[l entered on the Tl-ansfo nidation Checklist correspond 
■ S^tL c , • ^7^^ °" EIC Negotiation (:hprkl^.f -p..hTT..^.i.ri ° 
dates, subject area, parameters" estabjli shed, etc.?" "'-«*^ion 

t^^!^o'^^^S*^^ ""^ for presenting these items seem appro- 

pnat^.to the needs, p.urpose, and level of sophistication of the client? 

!^f?cJ!frr"^ client's request, the EIC must have accurate and ' ' 
satisfactory answers to these ^important questions. ' ♦ • 



i 



Element 4: The Conmuni cation Process 

~ '■ • • ■ • ' 



Time; 30 minutes. 



fh^T^JI f -^^ P""?"!" conveyiig the results of the search , 

'to % .iTL'^^j '.Y-' r'°P"^"'*" ^" finding, a^solflt'oncl) 

n? ! fofl^^®""- ^" tlns,element,.you wilDlisten to a tapea'role-playinq 
ni^^Z^^iZ^^ ElC.and a client ?nd fill Slt^IS^ 

ilB^siJe:trtis\oJ Cc^nunication- 

•St|2|lwo (10 minutes): Complete an^ Eld/Client Communicati on rhPrHn-ct 

based on the recorded EWmi&nt coi nnunicatioa. uiecKiist . 

/■ • / ^ . , ' , 

' , : ... Ccontinued) 
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Sonie suggested questions for discussion include:" • • - - ,^ '■. * 

- ^' fo^a'cl?ent"'n?"^ni" f transformed package is j:onin,unicated ' 

EIC rSle? critical importance to the success of the 



Element 5:" The Evaluation Process : rime: 25 minutes 

•Complete the Performance £ valuation as indicated. 



• Performance EvaluatiotT ($) 



JS^c cf ? *wo, evaluate the |lC,role performance as developed In 

•this simulation on the /welye-mbnth school problem. This^valultfon caS 
be based^on^mpleted.domponents of tf>e Paper Trai ( ndudinq the " " 
completed Observer Checklist . EIC Negoti ation Cherkl i^t "pI"^ d!^...,.; 
.£oiE» Irjnilpnnati^^ and fclC/Client CoS^uni rat inn l^'lf^^^^^ 

Slahyp-t'"^'''^ Z'- ^H^'^ "^^^^^^ " "^'^^ ■ ' "P"t y Su mSy h ave ^ ' 
available tojou. Mail yotir resrponse' in the envelope provided. 



. Observer Checklist 



For each of the following items, -di-clS 'the letter* that most nearly corresDonds' 



5. 



Did^the EIC hetp the Client 
state what his pt^oblem was? 



•6. 



a. 
b. 
c. 

t. 



No, not at all 
Ye's, helped somewhat 
Yes, helped considerably 
Yds, actively helped 
CanlTdt say • « 



Did the EIC ask que'stions 
whichvindicated thgt he had.' 
a clear rirasp of what ;th"e- ' 
Client had said? . 



0 ^ 



Did the EIC help the Client 
clarify what he- needed? ^ 



.a. Rarely ' ' * 
b- Occasionally 
c^- ' Frequently > 

d, Reguletrly 

e, ^an*t say 



a. 
c. 
e. 



No, didn't help at all 
Yes', vaguely -i 
,Yes, scfflewhat ' • 
Ves; a great deal 
Cannot say 



-I? 



r 

em? 



3. 



Did the EIC listen jto- the 
Client's problem? 

« 

a. Didn'-t pay atteatfon . ' 

b. Listened, .but seemed to 

be easily ;jdistracted . 

c. Paid close attention , ' • 

d. Don'tJ<now 

Did^e EIC communicate to the 
Client that he understood the 
problem? 



7. Did the EIC makfe sny^efforf 
^..f to f.in,iout about -the Client 
personal' motivation, feelings 
.or attitudes towardthe probl 

a. No effort 

b. Liltle effort ^ 
^•c'. « Some effort 

d. A greal desl-^of effort 
,e. Cannot say- \, \ 



8» -^^Did the EIC ir^tiicate thrbagh t 
' h4s._t|eneral demeanor, posture,,, 
or gestures (such as nodding ^ 
his heatl, mtir'ftiuHng "uh-huh," 
- 0 smiling, etc.) that he was en- 

couraging-the Client to continue 
, to elaborate and, dis das s the ') 
problem? 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Communicated this very"' well 
Mostly communicated this • 
Partfally cormiunicate this 
Didn't communicate this- at all 
Don't know 



a; 
b-. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



To what extent did the questions 
asked by the £IC actually help 
>the Client to clarify his problems?- 



,a. Didn't help at all 

' b. Helped somev^h'at 

<:. *■ " — ■ 
. d. 



<:. JJas extremely helpful 



Wouldn't tell 



Not at alL , , ' 
Intermittently 
Fl^equently • 
^ery 'frequently 
Carinot-say ; ■ - , 

9. "Did the EIC ask th/ciient 
repetitive questions? 

Very /requently 
Frequently? 
Occasionally, , - 
Rarely ■ 
Dpn't knoW^ ? 



a . 
b. 
c. 
d. 

;e. 



(over) 
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10» During the. Interview, did*. 
/ the EIC restate <»• paraphr'ase 
the Client's problem correctly? 
. • ■ . ^ 
at. Completely correc^t 

b. Mostly correp^v'^^" . < • 

c. Partially -correct - 
■•/d. Not at all . • 

e« Don't remember - ^ 

Tl* DW' the ElClask whether 'tHe 
Client was familiar or.bad ,any 
prevloas experience wftli'thls 
type, of problem? . • ' . ' 

a. Yes 

b. Hinted • ' ' 
, c. :No 

Sr^:. ji.^DonVt remember ' 



13. Did the Client and the EIC - 
agree on .the course pt, Action. 
' to-te. taken (that Is, agr^e 

on whatdnfjormatlcn was needed 
,'. 'and when) -before terminating . 
their Interview?' ^ \ - 

> « 

• a. Yes 
b: Rartialfy, 
. c. No; ' . - ' 
d. Don',t remember ; 



If "Partially" or "^o," explain" 
-Why:- . ' .•• >- 



32. Did the EIC ask the Client .what 
, , assistance, he expected to get > 
from .the, EIC? 

a. Yeis * . 

b. No . . : 

c. Don 'f remember' . 



1^. ': Did the Clieht agree, that ^the 
I search terms sugges^d by.^the 
EIC were descriptive of the ' . 
- problem they had discussed? ' 

'a. %i none were descriptive 

. - b.' Yes, agreed some, were - 

c. Yes, agreed jiiost, were 

^' d. Yes, .agreed all werp 

, e. Don't remember 



The following questions concern the .Client's reactions to questions asked by; 
the Eld. Circle the letter that most nearly cqrresponds. with your opinion 
of the interaction between EIC and Client. ' - .• ' 



^5. 



16. 



How did the Client, react to 
the 'EIC 's questionsr ^. V 

a; UnresDonsive 

b. SligHlly responsive , 

c. Responsive ' , ' 

d. EWemely responsive' 

e. J^n't remember. ' ' 

How Well did the Client appear 
r-to understand the EIC s questions? 



17. How did the Client appear at 



the conclusion of the interview. 



I: 



a. ■ Lost ) 
bi Hot fully .sattsf led 

c. Satisfied 

d. Don't remember 



a. Clearly 

b. With some understanding 

c. Vaguely 

d. 'Hot at zill ' ^ 

e. Cannot say ' 



Comments: (Use other side, if necessary.) . 



•.V 



1. Client: 



EIC Negotiation etiecklist - 
Claude Serok ^ 



'1 , 



F 



Position: Asa 't Supt. . Instzmotion 



D'ate of Request: 3/ 1/72 
Date Needed: 



' 3/10/72^ 



^^hpol /District; •.' " -^tzviUe ■Unified 'School Hatriot 
Address: .1259 Umatilla Av^ue " Phone: , BI8-1996 



2 J Problem Area: Implmentinq the.tuelve-mottth school oonoept.in tao <• 
" of the elementarii- schools within the district. > > _ 



Age/Grade Res tri ction : 
Other RestrictionCs) :' 



Grades K-e 



3. Purpose of^Request: To identify a^3a^ldble sources on the concept 

"■' 5 c — 



cmd implementation of two- l2-monthjchool8 in order that a selected 
committee can develop a position ya^er^ for presentation to the schoo l 
hoojcd. \ ■ ■■' . ^ • 



4. Type of Re.quest: ^. \ ^ '■' ' . • -/ *, 

. , "p Specific Reference ^ 1"^ 3 theory 

C ] Metl^ods ■' ' r*^«Research and Evaluatylori 
[ ] Prpgrams . ^' ' " . C 1 Other (Specify: 
[ ] Special Resources 

iJe|th of Search:.' In-depth L evel ' ^ Back' to 19 66 

. Additional Ififormation'i ' Wouid like evqluSttions of currently 

operational pvogvjxma^ if available, i • .{^ 

^ ^ h ^ ' ' • ] • 

"5. Typfe of Materials Requested: Jouxmal aipUfilea^ evaluat 

Qon^ultpnts^ and, other pertinent information. Orgaykzd 

prdvide.a logical base for ^developing, a pdaiii'on paper. 

6. Staftement of Problem: " ' ' i 



7.' SearcV Terms: 



\ 




Person taking Request: ^ Meliaa G^evi 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RETRIEVED f^IERIAL 
^ FbR TWELVE-MONTH SCHOOL - 



Explanation . This biW+ography will be used during the Transformati^ii 
Element of the Simulation Module, Your instructor will provide you with 
the necessary information for its use. * 

ERIC Document^ . ■ . 
. * 

ED Oil 688 ' ' . ■ _ < • ' ' ' 

■ .Bauman, W. Scott. 'THE- FI^JOBIS. SYSTEM^ ECX)NOMIC ANALYSIS OF 

.ADV^ATAGES OF THE J^UAm^EmY (MEmAR ' IN -PUBIIC SCHOOI£, Toledo •, ■• 
■University, Ohio. .CgJ-lege of Business Administration". 1966. 

; . ^ • ■ 

ED 033 4^6 • ^ . , , . * ' 

. . TBE SCHOOL CALJSNDAS DILEMM-rA SOLUTION FOR THE ' , 

APPWACHING CRISIS. Oregon University, Eugene. Bureau of Business ' 
and^ Economic Research. 1969. \ . . ' ' 

"\ . \ ■ 

ED 041 382 ^ " ■■ ' . . , - 

Bentley, Ernest "l. FOUR-QUARTER SCHOOL YEAR. -.RESULTS OF AN EXPLORATORY 
STUDY, OF THE FOUR-QUARTER YEAR IN mTRQPOLITAN ATLANTA. 1969. 

ED 031*^01^ ■ • * , > . * . 

• , Florida 'S'tate University, Tallahassee. . Dep'artmqnt'*'Sf Educational^ "^''-! . 
Administration Florida State, Ufiiversity, Tallahassee. Institute 
for Social Research. AN EXAMINATION OF THE SOCIO-ECONSm^ IMPLICATIONS 
• ' OF THE ADOPTION JOF INDIVIDUALLY- PRESCRIBED INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEMS BY 
SCHOOL systems/ -FINAL REPORT. ' 1969.. ^ - ... ^ -f 

ED 020 587 ; " ^ • • ■ ' / . : ■ ' 

Thbmas, Geqrge I. EXTENDED SCHOOL 'YEAR DESIGNS—AN INTROpUCTION TO 
NEU^ PLANS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION WHICH CAN tESULT IN FINANCIAL - °" 
ECONOMIES 'AND PROVIDE MORE EDUCATION FOR ALL PUPILS. New ^Y-orlc 'S^ffSte 
• Edi^catiorv Department J Alban^"- 1966. . , •• ' ' 

ED 020 d03. . " I ' ' . . ^ " 

Witherspoon, Jlalph L. - EFFECT' OF TRIMESTER SCHOOL OPERATldN ON- THE " . 
, ACHIEVEMENT AND ADJUSTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN. AM) -FIRST THROUGH THIRD 
■ GRMIE CHILDREN. FINAL REPORT. Florida Stat6 University; cXallahassie, 
Institute of Human JDeyelo^dnt. 1968.' ' .^ •• ' . 

ED 050 495 " ^ / <o • / ^. ' . 

' McKague,* Terence R. Glen H. Eenner. RESCHEDULING TBE SCHOOL YEAR: 
THE REP0BT\OF FEASIBILITY STUDY FOR slsKATOON. PUBLIC ^SCHOOLS. 
Saskatoon Public Sclwols ^Saskatchewan) . Saskatchewan Departmenr of 
. Education, Reglna. 1971. * ' ^ j ✓ ? 



ED^048 ^24 . , , , 

Go^^e, James R« and~ J.^.Fatrick ,Page. FUSIBILITY STUDY OF^ FliLL YEAR , 
PUBLIC SCHOOL OPERATION ^VALLEY VJ;EW 45-15 CONTINUOUS SCHOOL YEAR 
. JPLMl) BY DETJilLED ANALYSIS QF REQUIRED SCHEDpLINq PDANS AND ACCOMPJmlNG. 
^ COl(SEQUENCES. FINAL -REPORT,, V6lley View School District 96, • / 
Lockpqrt, .Illinois. 1970-. . ^ , . - " ' ' " 



( 



ED 043 937 ■ . . . 

Suslow, Sidney and Michael J. Riley.- lEAR-WUltD OPERATIOIf AT 
^ BEBKEtEY:- BACKGROUND AND IMPLEMENTATION. University of California, 
Berkeley. 'Office of Institutional Research. 1968. ' 



ED 013 654 . / - - ;• 

Keel»6,' Japes W.' AN ECONOMETBIC MODEL OF- THE CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR 
■ COLLEGE OPERATING YEAR-ROUND. cm^foxriU S,tate Depar^ent of " , ' 
Education, Sacramento. 196?. « " ' ' " - ^" . 

ED. 029 394 . . .; ' " .1 . • 

Thomas, George I. IT'S TIME TO RESCHEDULE THE SCHOOL JEAR. 1969. 
" • "Twelve-Month School- Year:- Panel Discussion."' COMPACT^ October, 
1970, pp^ 28-30. 

ED 022 252 ' . , J j . 

' Wehmhoefer, Roy A. THE TWELVE MONTH SCHOOL YEA^^ A STUDY'. OF THE ' 
ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OK TH^ FQUR QUARTER SYSTEM, 19j68. 



CUE Abstracts 

\ ■ ' 



EJ 030 ^20 , * , . \ ^ ' 

. The Valley-View 45-15 Continuous Schopl Year Plan. r . 

Beckwith, .Robert M. / Am'er Sch^S-Univ ^ • \ • " , 

ppl9-28, Nov '70 . ■ ' ) ^ 

^ A comprehensive report of the Valley View", Illinois School .District 
School Year Plan. Background, necessity^ impr:Dved learning opportunities, 
VaQatio*, scheduling, staff emplqyment and ecottomiQ8>are disctissed. 

Ej 02>^3 ' ^ ' . ' ^ * : , ' 

The .^^r^tUof the Teaching "Profession". ' ' | ' , 

Ferguson /^Wajgxe S. , Amer- Sch ^oard- J ' , ' • 



*-pp25-26, July 



7 



A California sthool district supe^ntendenF^looks year-round schools 



.as a way of a&hieving "px^ofessionalism" for teachers. 



,EJ- 02-2-280-- 

r 'The Extended 'School Year: A Status Report. 
' . Adams, Velma A., Sch Management pp. 13-18. • 
June ^70 - - - 



^ Some^^analysis of* the problems, gonce^ning year-round school. It was 
^ felt that many of the Amerit:an pedple^ i^ould not peftoit'the Idea. • ^ 

"ej 016 996 - !; / ' • ' ; ^ • ' - V ^ ' 

Year-Round School ^ ^ . ' ^ *! ^ - * 

. Scala, An,thdny W. , NASSP Bui pp79-89, 

- ' - Mar * 70 - ^ ' ' \ ' ^ ' i • ' . - 

^ » A comprehensive discussiqn of fouf^' kinds of plans now *exis ting in New' 
iYork Staje. . Extensive analysis '^of the extended sc^iool year students"^ • - 
calendar. ^ . " ' ^ i ^ ' . 



67 




EJ 012 686 . . * ' ' 

. Why One District Rejected Year-Rdund Scfiooli. . ' " * 

Ames, Robert G. , Nation's Sch p94; ' . - ' 

Dec ' 69 . • . . ■* . 

A one-page report on what one conmunity (fiermantown, Wise.) thought 
in '.extending the, school year., - ' ' 

EJ 006 625- ' ' ' , . \ • 

Year-Round, School: Can Boards Sidest§p It Much Longer? ' * 
Jensen, George U. Amer Sch fid J- ■ - « 

' pp8-12, July '69 , 

A report indicating that schaol boards dan no loftgef avoid the issue. 
Included are^ome graphs on how nine year-round plans in Michigan compare 

Journal Articles ' - - ^ 

(^^^ican Association of School Adminigtrators.. .Year-Round School^ 
Im, D.C. : the Association, a department of the NationS™^. 

Education Association, 1^60,.. 26 pp. (Out of print) Excerpts: E^^tion 
Digest 26:8-10; February 1$61. mA Journal 50: 55-5$, May 1961. 

. ^ • . ✓ 

American ScIvdoI. and University. "Newp " California Tries Year-Rqund High ' 
School: Ide^ Gaining Pdpiilarity ^t College Level." AmeHam 'Sohooi 
ani University 38:80; February a966. - . . ^ 

Boodni«< Allan, "Educational .Stepchild.." Bulletin of the National 

Aaaooiatio^'of Secondary School Prinoipale 50: 5ii-59;, Ijjarch 196^; ' ^ 

Borels William P. and. Egbert C. Blackmon. "Year-Round School: -Innovation. 
Gt Trend?" jSoopdnidm (Baton Rouge, Louisiana); October 1967. 'pp.2". 
5-&,- 22-27. ' . - * . • • ■ ' , 

Greetie, Tom.' "Georgia S&^ibols Plan 12-Month. Year i" Education U^a 2:9:-. - 

January 8', • 1968. . •. ' , ' ' ^ 

' t. . • - , . ,• . ^ _ 

Holton, Samuel^. , -^it or.'* "Expended ScIkSoI 'Year."' High' School Jovmig.1 

47^^24-63 s Hai^ch 1964. (Chapel 'Hill': JJnJ^er8ity\>f North' Carolina " - 
■ " Press.') ■ . , ' ' ♦ - * : ' 

■ : - ' ' ■ - ' -■ ^ 

Hung^te, T. L. , and, E. J. McGrath. A NeiD U^riqieatev Tkree-^Year Degree " 
Prbgram. New York :\ Teachers College, .Columbia University, 1963. 

Instructor. "S'qundoff:* Lengthening the School Day Will Increase- Learning 
, Efficiency^" Instructor 72:«-9VOcf:ober 1962. . ' ' . 

N^ibhal .Educatj^on Association, Research Division.. The Reaaheduted ' 
'SohooVYear. Research Smmary 1968-72". Washington, D.C*: the * 
Association, 1968. 40 pp. . ■ ■ > ^ ' . ' 

National School Public Relations .Association. -"Eight High* Schools in the" 
Atlanta-, Geopgia^^Area Will Begin Year-Round Operations Next Septembei;." 
Education, U.S. A. J Novembet 20, 196?'. p-. 68. v<^- ' ' • 



National School'Public Relations Association. "News Front: ^An ll^Month 
School Year is Recpinmended in a Four-Year Study by the New Yqrlc State 
Education^ Department." Education U.S.A. ^ April 1, 1968. pi ' 170* 

Rothweil, Angus B. "What is Meant by Extended School Year?" VisQonsin 
• Jbiamal of Education 98:8-9; May 1966i> ^ , ' , 

' ' ' • / • . ^ , 

School Management. "The All-Year School: Time' for a New Look?, (An 

interview with James E. Allen, Jr.) School Management 10:8V92, 146-56 
February 1966. " • ^ 

Sch^ Management. "All- Year High School — Experiment Ends in. Failure* 
School Management i0:73; November 1966. 

^« 

Media 'Materials • ' ' ; ^ 



Films: ^ ^ ' *r • 

"The Twelve Month School and Mathematics," University of California Filnj 
Library, Berkeley, California.. No. 018-179. ' Color . 22 minutes. 

"Evaluating the Year-Round School^" University of California Film Library, 
Berkeley, California. No. 018-185. B and W. 17 minutes. 
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Transrfojui'ation Checklist 



Client: ^ 
Position: 



School /District: 
Address : 



I Date Information Received:' 
Date -Package Completed: 
Date Package 'Neededr 



Phone: 



1. DeTivery Modg : 

Telephone . -^^ ' 

'2. Package Utilization Aids Included: 

List of^Contents 

Description of Contents 



Letter, Memo 



Di rect 



Instructions for Use 



Other (Specify: 



JSuggestions for Review Priorf^es 



3. Package Contents . 



Author/ 
Source 



Item Selected 



Tit;e 




Date 



' Type Of 
Information 



• . Format 



Micro- 
fiche 



Delivery Form 



Photo"- 
copy 



Loan 



Re- 
lease 



ERIC 
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Paclfage prepared by: 



71 



>■ *FWLERD 1/72 



Jhe ElC/Client Cotrwuni cation Checklist 



Notes on 



(ElC's name) 



Instructions . Observing .others as they convey Information they have 
gathered will sharpen ^^our owi*i -communiedtion skills. Heightened awareness' 
of how others' handle transactions of the type we have been studying will ■ 
lead to mof-e accurate peVceptioh of one's own performance under similar " 
x C.1 r*cujjistances . , ' - - ^ • 

'familiarize yourself with th.is form before the EIC and Client begin. 
Li sterf carefully when information is exchanged and also observe the style 
with which the EI-C -communicates. Perhaps you'^^i^ll observe something you- 
do nbt understand. Quektitons about techniques or comments about the prqgress ' 

, of the interview may occur to you. Jot them down in the space provided; 
Do not let this distract you from observing, however. 

/ , .' " ' - ' 

After the, interview is over,'- check the one response to each of the 
following questions which jnost olosely approximates your observation of 
how- and what took place^ur^ng the ElC/Client communication interview. ^ 

During the communication interview, did'the Eic! . . ' * ^ 



1. Attempt to restate t^ie client's 
problem? \ 

' ai JiOr not at all " 
b. *Yes, made a brief attempt 
' c- Yes, restated . 
d. Dd not know 

2. Make reference to the "contract"? 
••-^'^a^^ No, not at all . . 



b. f^'Yes briefly,, 

c. Yes, clearly macle reference 

d. Do not krfow 



3.', Explain the organization of the 

information .in the. client's , 
- "package"? ' '. . • ; 

\ ^ ^ • 

, a. iGave a good explanation.-'' 
/' b» Ma defhsome: effort to eXplairi. 

'Ss^ Made no apparer^t a.ttenjit to ' 
. ^S^ expiairj 

Cannbt say 



4, suggest ways to use the information? 

a. '-Not at all - ^ . . " - 

b. Only a, fewi / ' 

c. Some suggestion's made 

d. Excellent suggestions made , 

^ e. Cannot say ^ ' . , 

s ! * • ..^ 

5. Explain the limitations of 
^ , the packed? ' W / 

a. Gave a complete explanation ' 

b. Touched on the subject . 
' , c. Macte hd^ mention 

\d. Do n'ot remembe*? 

6., Explain hov^rttli^nt can obtain 
additional infonnattdn? ^^^j 

a. . No explanatVoli.made 

b. Briefly mentioned other 
V • • ^fepssibilit-tef 

c. E^lanationyof other 
passible, sdprces 

d» ; CaonO't sa^y' 



Cann 



?• Make evaluative judgment(s) 
about the. quality of .this ^ 
specific packet? . \ 

a. Yes, explicitly 

b. Yes, vaguely 

, c. No, not at ajl 
d. Did not notice 

8. State his- level of competence 
. to select, make judgments 
about relevance, and trans- 
form information? 

a. Clearly stated. 

b. Mentioned briefly 
fc. Wo mention made 
d. Cannot say : 



^"^T^^r additional help to - ' 
client?:. . • 

a. No, did not offer - 

b. Mentioned casually 

; c. Made .a definite offer 
nd. Cannot say ' 

10.. Listen carefully to the'client's^ 
• J^questibns^ # ^ < 



a. Paid close attention 

b. Seemed somewhat distracted 

c. Did not pay attention 

d. tannot say 

React positively to nonverbal 
conimuni cation from the .client? 



11 



12: 



13. 



14, 



75. 



Convey the informatidri**1n.,a 
confident and believable 
manner? ^ " 

a. Yes . / . 

b. - Haltingly 

C. No ..... . 

d. Cannot make a judgment 

CondiK£t the interview with 
ease?\ * 



Ye^ _ . , 
Somewhat nervously 
Ho' 

Cannot say 



a.- 

b. 

* 

€. 

d. 

Did^he extent^B^.^ 



"Ifepth 

of the search s^eem ^consistent 
with the client *s request? 

a. Yes 

b. Apparently , 

c. No * , - * 

d. ^ Cannol: say^ . 

Did the client Bxpress,. 
verbally, satisfaction with 
the servi ce He rece i ved? . 



' 16. 



a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 



Had a positive, reaction, 
flad an occasional 
-reaction 

Had no risacti on* whatsoever 
CannbtvSay > 



a. Yes / . 

.b. With some apparent ^ ^ 
reservation * 

c, .' No. 

d. Canno,t- say* . . ^ 

Did the client- indicate ^ 
dissati sfacti on^ non- 
verbal ly, conceding the. 
service he recefved? 

.a. Yes', strongly indicated 

b» Apparent dissatisfaction 

c. No indication 

d. Cannot say. 



/the EIC for mv^ effective '*coninuni cation: 



^4 



! . 



^ 1 



1. 



MODULE: NEGOTIATION 



Process Definition 



Prcfe6&y?^l>.i€ic;t.i ve s 

Define the process/of negotiation. within the context of th^.EIC rol^. _ 
2-. E^i^lain'the effectCs^ of the negotiation process on performance • - 

'"4of the EIC roler • , , ' . 

3 Ask Questions about a'clienfs problem which elicit information 
esLStial to a precise fof^^^^ 



* ■ them. ' ■ ■ r , • ' . ' ■ X 

5 Listen in >order to comprehend'fully and objectively what is said - ^ •; 
in fp?mal and informal 'interchange with . . : 

' 6. ' Communicate oralTy 'in ordeic_to develop rap^^^^^^ with, a client and . • 
' to transmit information and jdeas' effectively. . 

' i Make genera.1 inferences as to the client's conc^fns. motivations,-, 
- aSd Uv^fof ^pertise in terms of .the problem area.- . . • y 

/. .8-. Compose precise v^itten:and,oral descriptions of a client-^'s problem^ 

.: '9.. ' ^Fomulate a satisfactory contract wm a 'client for .the-%rvi,ce(s1 - 
to be provided.' • , . . 



' Module: ^Negotiation I 

' , ■ '. •'■ • ■_ 

INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY euiDE 



Preparation 'for Team Session No.'S' 



Materials Needed: . , , > 

^b^Robert^ r^Tayl^r"^"^ -Tn/omation Seeking in Libvariei 

' ■ Ixplanation of the .EIC Negotiation Checdtlist 

Reference Sheet; Designing the l^egotiation Cheokli^' 
.Four sample forms: , . • " 

Search- Request- Form,: Sd.r\ Mateo County Office of Education 
'Request J or Literature Sec^oh, ACCESS Infonnation Center 
Inquxrif Form, Michigan-Ohio^Regional Educational Laboratory 
LUerqture Search, Research and Information ^Services* for 
Education . . ' . 

• ..Referenee' Sheet: Stating d Problem- for Negotiation' 



Tep^ 



ration ' * 



Element 1: Observing the Nec^otiation Prn rP<;<; • - "^^--^ ' ■ 

As an EIC, you are likely to receive .and negotiate client requests for ' 
infor-ination in one of three ways: (l-) face-to-face;' 2) i^ritinq and 
(3) over the telephone. Face-to-face negotiation with i clie^lis ^ 
probably the most thorough and personalized m&de for identifvina a client'*: 
prob^m,and information need. This mode also involves aSpUc ti^^ of both^ 
verbal and nonverbal commurrication skills. 'You will also receive writt^fi- 
requests from a cljent for information on J problem ^Thes-rma^L^^^^ 
submitted in a variety .of forms, such as iMers, memosf etc To make" 
this form of negotiation effective,.«m. may Want to pJo^ide a suSpTy of " 

c ?e"nro;o\1dpl^1?'H/"?^°'^*''^*°^^°f^P°^^ 'l^*«"ts so that tSe : 
?i "sed search fflir^information^on the oroblem 

The third mode-telephone reQuests--n.n be afl -^%qent -IndlfficliJe w^ 
to handle negotiation, of a- client's problem. ,,-Sucfcel^, in WrSdl^epends- 
..heavily on your use of verbal communication skills. Ihtp^Zt^?^^^^ 
anm Ind'a cW/'- ' «^^"^Pl«^I ^ ^elephone-iTiSKirbe^^^^^^^ 

Questioning is an-essential skill ifili^gotiation. It enables'yo'u.- the EIC 

^MriT:7 rS^'"' '"^ /o-^Mcn from the client TnfStion ' 

J^hich IS fundamental to formulation and diagnosis of the problem 

thrnii^2;^Sv.v^^*'"fi°\\'^^^ to provide structure for defining 

h^MfJ^I ^^^^^^^ '"^-^^ ^^^P^*^^ prioritize. whit his InfomTation 

^neeas are. -- > - - - - 



./f.'C continued) 



Module: Negotiation'! 



it 



INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY 'GUIDE 



^oI!^L*?^,^"^^^^\*^u ^"^^0^ somewhat in negotiation, at - 

least to the extent that you as, an EIC can, make inferences as to the 
real.co.ncerns, knowledge and sophistication of the .client. ' 

Listening is an essential skilly too.' As an EIC, you must comprehend 
InfiL^;?oS'Sd** about .t.iptob?L^Str' . 

?i!enJ^wn-n'^h!vI°?/JT'^ ^'^^^ client j-s„a1so important so that the 
-sJanStn.rif MrneeSi:'"" " vou. integrity, com.petence. and uhder- 



l^UlVlummTIVI iy Read: Questi on-NegoHation and Infomation Seeking ' \ ' 



Element 2; Negotiating a Client Pro blem 

Even^Wheri given the same problem,' forms, and instructions, different oeoDle^ 
get different results. The individual's. frame of reference aff lets hif 
understand ng of the .problem. It is therefore importaS ?o arrive aS an 

vJ^r^^H^"? '■'^■""^'^ ^''r °f ^efespnce^nd to coo?d?nate i/Jith 

negotiation in^prvipw ^ uuruindte it witn 

The ^earch. terms,. /sbmetimes called descriptors or key words! are 'i moor tan t 
from your point of view because they help to guideJour search for info?^ ' 
mation abo,ut the^clienfs problem. Searc'h terns are key ?S the use o? 

'ca d°"c'a?ali:s''E ir'LS'i?^' '° matter Mhdexes'or ?op?cs useS in. 

cara catalogs,^ ERIC, and other specialized resources, . 

In^.a "real" negotiation, you would mosti(ikelyx.not discuss search tPntK 
directly with^ySITr client, tut woirVd pTiily'^feJelop a mintal 1^^ , 
£u verify during the interview as you converse with yourjlient They 
represent a translation of the client'.s4ennino1ogy 'into temino ogy which 
p?Sbllm" ^ ' search, fo^'-infonr.atlon about the client's . '\ 



^Element 3;. Designing the Negotiation Cher ki i s't' 




- 4 ^ . A ^ ■ ' . ; ■/ • J i 

■Mpdulet^Negotidtion 'I 

indiv!ldual activity guide * 



iNimiUUAL ACTIVn Y' RgadShe ref erence sheet.. D.atgnt«g the Negotiation 
uneokUst, and review the four sample forms. Design a negotiation 



Element 4: Stating a Problem for fjeqot'iatlon * - / 

A ^Gcond component of your major,.. assignment Is th^ selection of a problem 
.and information request for another team member to search. It is important 
that the other team member, and not you, search .tfte problem because it is' 
a Simulation of a real-life, ElC-client situation U which you are the- • 
client. • 



INDIVIDUAL ACT imY Read the reference sh eet -.-^tating-nr Problem for 



Negotiattgn. Prepare and bring two. (2) copies of your problem stateraenL_ 
to ream^sessioa fJo. 3. (It is- important to preparje a problem which relates 

to education since. a ma- • • . t . "-f^ 

team member "handling yb 
information resources . ) 



_ „„. ^. ,,„pu, taiiL Lu fjrefjdpe d proDiem wmcn relate; 

to education since. a major purpose o1\this assignment is* to give the other 

y?"'' Pi^oblem som^experience'in using educational 



•^RtWS'EfiT^S. TAYLOR :^ 



Questioh-Negotiatl^ and Information 

Seeking in Libraries 

^ College and'-Researoh Libvaries^ May 1968 

Seekers of information in libraries either go through a librarian inter- 
mediary ormey help themselves. WJien they go through librarians 
they^must d&oelop their questions^htough four levels of need, referred 
[ to here as the[visceraly conscious, forrn^ized, and gompromised needs. 
In his pre-search interview with an information'Seeker the reference 
lihxarU^n attempts td help him arrive at an understanding of his 
''compromised'' need by determining: (1) the subject of his interest; 
(2) his motivation;. (3) his personal characteristics; (4) the relations\iy 
^ of the inquiry to file organization; and^(5) anticipated ariswe)^. The 
auihor contends that research is needed into the\t€^chniques af coA- 
ducting this negotiation beiween the user and the reference librarian. 



• De^ruck's Principle oif- ^ 

<i LlMTIED SlOPPINESS ^ 

You should be sloppy enough so that the* 
unexpected happens, yet not *> sloppy that 
"^you cannot figure out wha^ happens after it'^ 
has happened.— ip Eiduson, Bemice T. Sci-' 

• entists: Their Psychological World (1962),' 
p. 126., ^' ^ 



JLjBE MAJOR PROBLEM facing libraries, 
and similar mformatiori systems, is how 
*to proceed from ''things as they are now*' 
to ''things as they may be."* It is an illu- 



r 

Mr. Taylor is Director of the Library at 
Hampshire ^CoUege, Amherst, Mass. The 
work described here was accomplished at 
Lehigh Univer^,jwhileihe author was^ Di- 
rector of the Centei^for the lAfotnwiion'^ci' 
ences, and was supported by grmt froth the 
Air Force Office of Aerospace Research, AF- 
AFOSR-^rS^^e. Th^ paper is a sutnmary 
af a report of the same title, issued as Re- 
port^No. 3 (July 1967) in the Series^StiBies 
in the KlanSystem Interface in Librakes, 
' published iU Lehigh University., 



minating exe|cise to' extrapolate from 
/present technology to describe the li- 
- br^ of the futur^. However, such exer- 
cises have little to say^ as to how to pro- 
. cfeed^frpm "now"' to "then;*'^ 
. ^ Thpre^are tw6^pos^ble alternatives to. 
this process of change, witH a whdie 
range;, of options.^ First the revolutionary 
condept: libraries will wither away and 
their place in the communications net- 
work vnW be taken by some new institu-. 
tional form, probafely imposed from the 
oiiitside. The sec6nd one, an. evolutionary 
developmept, is that libraries themselves 
' wil^gra^ally make the' transition. 
The vrarJf djeScribed here is based on 
the second alternative. Tlje objective was 
to examine and analyze certain relation- 
ships between library system and Bbrary 
user. It is hoped that this paper develops 
stifiiciently fruitful generalizations, so 
thatiurther investigations can start* at a 
different leyel, witib new as^mptions. It 

H C. R. LIcklldcr, Libraries of iM Future (fcara- 
. bridges The MJ.T. Press. 1965).* - 
-•Philip H.'Enpis^ ^Tcchn^^glail Change and the 
Professions: Neither Luddite nor Technocraf,** . Lifewiy. 
Quarterly, XXXII (JtUy 1952). ISfiT-QSiv* ^t- -r^ - 



is further hoped that, Ts a result of fu- .reference functions; ]but very little «>has 
tiure investigations in this area, th^^vo- beeij done of an analytical nature.^ 



lution of libraries from passive ware 
houses to dyij&mic communication cen- 
ters will be less traumatic and more ef- 
fective. 

This paper is not concerned with the 
iisual library automation, although the 
eff'ect that automation may have on the 
interface between user and system is 
recognized. In time, the automation of 
routine processes, i.e., ordey, catalog, and 
circulation control, after the bugs are 
wcTrked out, will allow a different level 
of interaction. But routine "Automation 
is merely an extension of the control 



In the self-help process, the user de- 
pends upon his own knowledge, fre- 
quently incomplete, of the system. It 
appears that there are a large number 
of users of information systems who, for 
a variety of reasons, will ,not ask a Jir 
brarian for assistance. They deveIop< 
' their own search strategy^ neither very 
•sure of what it is they want noj: fully 
cognizant of the alternatives open to 
them. . ' ^ 

Both of these processes have somfe 
^ings in common: the ^development of 
a strategy of search; and frequently a 



and warehousing functions of libraries, change in th6 type of answer anticipated 



The work described here is an early ef 
fort to understand better the commurjica- 
tions functions of libraries and similar 
types of - information centers, ^ because 
this is what libraries Are all about. . 
Consequently tms'^paper iS fconcenibd 



or acceptable as the search or negotia- 
tion continues. There is an implicit as- 
sumption in this pjtper, which intuitively 
seems vaHd.' Most experimental work 
with retrieval systems and most atti- 
tudes 'toward, 'reference questions look 



with two phases of this interface, which - iipon the imjuiry and^he^ relevance of 

revolv^ around the , process of nego- answers as single events. This is^miStaken. 

tilting ^the quesftbn. This act of nego- An inquiry is rnerely a micro-event in a 

tiation usually takes ^one or both of these shifting non-linear adaptive mechanism.^ 

forms: (a) working through ^a hum2|p Consequently,- in this paper an inquiry, 

'intermediary, i.e. the reference libran- is looked upon not as ^^command, as in 

an; (b), self-ft^lp, by whicH the user conventional search strategy,. but rather 

himself attempts, often unsuccessfully, as a description of an area of doubt in 

to sharpen his question by .interacting which the question ^is open-ended, ne- 

with the library and its contents. , ' . gotiable, and dynamic.^ * 
Reference librarians and^ information Thejrst^ part of the paper discusses 



specialists have develope^,.^both -cout 
sciously and unconsciously, rath^|so- 
phisticated methods of -interrogating 
user|^Tiese methods are difficult to ,de- 
scri^Mfideed some beli^Ve they are in- 
dei^i^^Uble. hJo such assumption is made 
heremTthe belief that there* are gross 
categories dr levels of information which 
are consciously sought and received by 
the librarian in the^ negotiation process'. 
* We at? dealing: here of course with a 

VPrv <5iihtlp nrohlpm-hoW *rin/> nPr<:on * IX (Issue 3, No. 3-5, 19,54). 182-98. 

very SUprie prODieiy^-nOW one person = L. a poyle. "is. Relevant* an Adequate Criterion 
4.^;^** G^A ^•.^A.l — ^ i„ HetrieVal System Evaluation," in American Documen- 

tation Institute, i}6th Annual Meeting, October 19ft3, 
Automation and Scutntific Communication, Part 11, 199- 
200; R. S. Taylor, "The Process of^ Asking Questions," 
Ametican Pocumentatidn, XIII ^October 196^). 391- 
96. ,4 • 



and'^alyzes the negotiation process^^s 
j)racticeH by reference hbrarians and^'in-^ 
formation^ speciaHsts. The Author is in- 



'M. Fhincillon, "Information ^Retrieval: A View 
from the 'Referehcc Desk,;* Journal of Documentation, 
XV (Dec(E»mbar iq§9), 187-98; Margaret K. C^URm, 
ed:; ^'Current Trends fn .Reference Services," Library 
Trends/Xll (January 1964); Ellis- Mount, "fiommuni. 
cation. Barriers and, the Refer«?nce Qu^estion," . Special 
JLihraries, LVil (October 1966), 575-78; 

* D. M. Mackay, "Operational A.<i)ects , of Som^ 
Fundamental Concepts of Humtin'^ Communication," 



tries to finci out what another person 
wants to^knov^, when iJthe lattet cannot 
describe his need precisely. Th ere ar<? a. 
few good but unsySteipatii^papers on the 
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debted to a number of professional who^^elicit thr^e things, described in tlie li- 
subjected then^selves to taped interviews 
ranging in length from sixty to ninety 
minutes. The interviews were limited 
to special librarians and information spe 



brarian s own words: 
1. 



cialisfs for several reasons.^ First, they 
are usually concerned v^itii substantiV:© 
.questions. Second, their inquiries usually 
come from highly motivated and critical 
people who h^ve an idea what is^ac- 
ceptable as^ an ^hswer:» Third, to find 
material, the librarian must Understand 
and tlierefore must negotiate the ques- 
tion^ In contrast, public^ and academic 
librarians, because of the nature of their 
clientele and institutions, have educa- 
tional responsibilities and st^ restric- 
tions which limit their response to in- 
q^iiry. One specijal librarian pointed out: 

The levels of frustration in using libraries 
are awfully high for ifnost people. Its'* amaz- 
ing, sis hard^as we work at making ourselves 
popular \^ith these p'epple, we still have 
them come inland stand diflWently at our 
desk and say^ ''Well, I dont^ant to inter- 
rupt, but . y^:' to which I reply, "If you 
don t intemipt me I don't havfe a job." But 
it's amazing how people can't get over this. 
I think it would be a study in itself, that 

we grow up in School libraries, 'public libra- y ^ , • - ^ 

^eg, and coUege Hbrari^, .'generally where / understand what a question is. Although 
this kind of service^ is not provided. Conse- . reference librariansg^id other "question 
quently you are conditioned to feeling that * negotiators" count what are called **ques- 
the library ^is, a j^lace you almost have to tions," this is not really what this, paper 



What categories of information Moes 
^ librarian attempt to* obtain froni ^n 
inquirer? . , ' 

,2. WliaN^ the' role of system file organi- 

yeation in the negotiation process? 
3. What Hinds of answers will inquirers 
accept and what influence might ^is 
have on the negotiation process? / ' 

• ' ■ s 

. Question Nepotiation by Librarians 

Without doubt, the negotiation of ref- 
erence questions is one of the most com- 
plex acts^of human^communicatiion.^ In 
this act, one person tries to describe for 
another person riot sotnething he Icnows, 
but rroier something lie does not know. 
Quantitative data about this process is 
non-existent.^ spite of its complexity, 
however, it is possible to say certain 
things^about it and toiorm a gross classi- 
fication of the process. This is a first nec- 
essary step toward a basis for valid ob- 
servation and the statement of testable 
hypotheses. ^ 

It is worthw^iiile in this conMaiefation 
of the ne^gotiatibn process to attempt to 



drag sometfiirife out of.' The library is almost 
the last place they vyarit to go, because 
they've been conditioned.^ * 

The interviews were open-ended and 
unstructured.^ They were designed to" 

' ' * In this, report, the designations 'Reference li- 
-brarian," ^'librarian," » "Information specialist," and 
"subject specialist" qjre ^used interchangeably.' Jhere 
are differences. In this' report, however, these terms 
are used merely to identify the person negotiating^ the 
question, pi contrast to^.the "inquirer,'/ Avho poses 
the' questions and require inf nidation in sprne^ form > 
as an answer. \ ^ <» 

^'Unaclmowledged q^otatiQi& in this paper are from 
the taped interviefps with reference Ijbrariat^ and in- 
''formation specialists, tt'was muttially agreed that such ^ 
quotadoQS^ Would be anonymqus« Minor editing £as ' 
been done for clarity only. - # ^ 

"Stanley L. Payne, The. AH of Aiking Questions 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Pxtss; 1951) 
Stephen A* Richardson, et 8A., InUrtieuHng, Its Fo 
and Functions (Nei^ York;. . Basic ""Books, 1985) ♦ . . 



is concerned with. Let us attempt to re- 
construct in general terms this negotia- 
tion process, that is, as it pertains to the 
interaction oetwe^en. ari inquker and an 
information specialist.,: ^ ' ^' 

The inquirer has what*D. M. Mackay 
calls a certain incopipleteness ip «his 
picture^ the world— an inadequacy in 
what we might call his 'state of readi- 
ness' tp>*intertffct purposefully witli *tii6 
.wdrld^arourid him,*"^^ in terms of a par- 

*N. D« JBetimp, Jn, An Analysis of Questions: :^re* 
Uminary heport. Document *m-1287 j( Santa Mfinica, 
California, 1963^; R, F. Simmons, *Answering:Eftglish 
Questipns bx Computer: A Purvey/* ACM Communica' 
'iofw,^yin "(January 1968), 53-70. * 

"D.'M. Mackay* "Whit Makes a Question," The 
Listener, LXIII (May 5, 1960), 789-90. 
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Fig. L Prene>»otiatioii decisioas by the inquirer. 



ticular afea of interest. . He comes to the 
library of information center ^s one of' 
several pbs.yble alternatives, ioi infor-^ 
mation to fill out "his pjpture4U)f the 
world.** Th(^se gltematives .themselves 
pose an important probleip, illustrated in 
Figure 1. ; - . * ' 

In Figure 1, at dedsibn point A, the 
inquirer dfecides whetKer to discuss his 
problem with a colleague or to. go to 
wJiate,ver literature or information centi^r 
l^iay be availiable. Before he disturbs a 
busy coUeaguC he i§ likely to make a 
minimum search /^of his own files. This 



will happen only, however, if he has an- 
alyzed his '^inadequacy" suflSciently to 
be able even to look through Jhis own 
files. 

He also makes a second decisioft (B in 
Figure 1): to go to the library or in- 
formation center. Tliis is'an important 
choice and reflects a number of factors: 
previous experience, environment ( is this 
an accepted procedure in his^acti^- 
ty?), and ease of access. StiiSies of in- 
formation-seeking behavior indicate, for 
example, that ?ease^f access*" to ai^im' 
formation systerq, is more significant than 
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"amount or quality of * information'' Ire- 
trievable.^^ ^ 

At d^cSioJr^oint C he makes an- 
oth^i^oice of paths: (a) to ask an in- 
lation specialist; or {h) to help* him- 
/self. Most important* in this decision is 
the inquirers* image of the -personnel, 
tibeir eflFectiveness, and fiis previous ex- 
perience with this or any otlter .library 
and librarian. 



as its importance grows with the investi- 
gation " * . • 

2. At the second level there is a con- 
scious mental description of an; ill-de-, 
fined area of indecision. It will prob- 
ably be an ambiguou| and rambling 
statement. The inquirer may, ,at this 
s^e, talk to, someone elselo sharpen his 
focus. He presmnably hbpes that* two 
tilings will happen in this process 



Xn u \ » uiiii^5 wm Happen in mis process r*(fl 

All three of thefse decisions will have^'^s colleague will understand the am- 
an influence, largely undetermin^, on * bi^ities; and {h) these ambigmties w^H 
the negotiation, process. It is not the in- gradually disappear in the course of the 
tent of this paper to do more than o list dialogue. ' * ^ / 

these prenegotiatiljn choices as forming ' ^ 3, At this level ?u inquirer cap form 
part of the context and background for a qualified ^nd rational statemei^t.of'his 
» the process itself. * question. Here he>is describing his.area 

Assuming that the ihquirer has made of doiibt in concrete terms 'and he may 
these choices and has arrived at the or nj^y not be thinking witiiin the%n- 
d^sk of the information specialist, he *ext or constraints of tlie^ystem from 
then specifies in some f qjrm^ what it is which Jie^^ftnts information. .By the 
he hopes to find out. '^Arrived'' can mean way, he may view the librarian as part 
any^f several communicatipn modes: of th6 , system at this level, rather than, 
by letter, by telephone, or J)y direct as a colleague. Tins ';disfinc^on is im- 
f ace-to-face interview^ It is at this point yportant. As one intei^^iewed librarian 
.jtKat -negotiation begins. Before consid- ^s^d: "For most peob^ am the iri- 
eration \)f this, process, it is fir^ neces- formation system. "t^"^^ 
sary to discuss various* levels of ques- 4. At the fourth leyel the question' is. 
tions. In general we tkn describe foUr recast in anticipation bf what » the files 
levels' ^4nformatiori need and tKe con- can deliver. The searcher must thinl^in 
figuration of q&estion whicK^ represents terms of the organization of particular 
each level.^? ' " ^ , files and of the discrete packages ayail- 

1. Firsl of 4ll> ^ther^is the conscious able— such as books, reports, papers, , 
or eyen'imconscious need for informa-- drawings, or tables. / 
.yon not existing in' die' remembered ex- ^ ^ These four levels of question forma- 
' perience of the ipquirer. It may be only 'tion shade into one anbth'er along Jhe 
^ a/Vague sort of dissatisfaction. It is ^)rob- question^pecjan^m. Th^y are stated here 
' i^G^^'^ssible. in^ Jingiiisticl^ terms.- onl>^ as convenient pomts along a cdritin- 
This need (it really is not a qyestion uilm* They may be outiined as folldws: , 
yet) will change in formr gualityj con * ' ' ^ 



creteness, and criteria^ as information is 
added, as it jis influenced4>j^ analogy^ or 

"Victor .Rosenberg^ "The Application^ oJ Ptycbo- 
ihetiic Techniques to Detcnnine the, Attitudes of indi- 
viduals To^rd Infonnatiol^ Seeking?' H^pott tlo\ S^, 
' Studies ia'^ttie Man-System Interface iin Libiirics 
(Bethlehem, JPennsylvanJa- Center\ for the Ml5rma- 
tjOd Scienceiy' Lehigh Vxdversity. July 196a) 
* James J^erryy ^Defining the Query Spmrum-^ 
J}\e^ Batii for Designing and EvaJ^ing JBetrteval 
jlifethods (h.p., 1961 cmiineo.j): Taylorijc^p. cit ' ' - 



Qi— the kctual, but uftexpressed'neeJfor 

iiif onnation^ ( the iiiscerdl nded ) ♦ 
Q2— the' cojbscious, within-brdin descrip- 
• ' ^' tion* of the need (^eX conscious 
^ .n?ed);% , ' , 

Qs— the forpiar statement of the need 

i^e formalized n^dt); 1 . . . ' 
Q4-rthe-^e^tian as presente^''to the in- 
jno formation system 7 ^e cdmptvmised 
O'^need)-. . / 



^-^joless the jnquirer knows the infer- 
matiqn specialist well, he is inclined to 
pose rhisdHfequest in positive and 
well-defiri^P|enns, even to the point of 
•specifying a particular .package (Q4). If 
the specialist is /accept^ as a Colleague, 
the negotiation process can start earlier 



The negotiation process is a form of 
cojnmuniqation. It is illuminating to con- 
trast it with normal conversation, in 
which one person finds out in random 
fashion about ^nothers ' interest. Figure 
2 shows the stream of cSmmuniCative 
acte oh a variety of subjects between 



and 'be miich more fruitful. An important \' friends over a period^ of tune* However, 



necessity for such aqpeptance appears to 
he subject knowledge. As one informa- 
tion specialist put it: "A person with a 
technical background will handle a tedh- 
nica}, sul^^ct in less than half the time* 



and with more competent and thorough ^ subject are circled. 



embedded in this conversation are ele- 
ments of a subject of interest, which one 
person is communicating r^domly to his 
friend. Commutucative acts are shown | 
by a dot; those which are relevant to the 



results.** Thi,s is where the .prpcess of 
negotiation starts. The compromised 
question ,(0^4) is the information special- 



In cpntrast, the negotiation . process i 
must compress both the boundaries of! 
the interview ^and the time span. JVIorej 



^ist^s business, the representation ctf t^^information must be communicated in 
^intpiirer ^ need within .the constraints of less time. Hiis requires, both; direction'' 

and structure oh the part of the infor- 



mtjuirerj 

the .system and its .files.. The .skfll of the ; 
reference^ librarian is to work with the 
inquirer back to the formalized need 
(Qa), possibly* even to the cojijscious 
need (Q2), and i'l^l to translate these 
needs into a useful search! strategy. 



'mation specialist.^ Figure 3 illustrates 
this compression, where relevant com- 
'municatiye acts are much more frequent. 

From "the interviews with librarians 
and information speciahst^ th^ere appear 



This is a directed and structured proc- to he five filters through which-^a^es- 
ess, although there are of course many tipn passes^ irid from-Avhich 
different styles and many levels of com- selects Significant data to aid him in his 
,petence and knowledge on the pep^ oP search. Itis tiie stfucttire of thpse filters, 
' both librarian and inquirer. There are mo(^|fied iat the specific inquiiy, that 
pertain obvious traits M^iich will help the provides the compression of subject and 
librarian: empathy, sense of analogy, time illustrated in Figmre 3. These five 
subject knowledge, and knowledge of > general ^e's of information necessary* 



files, collection, and clientele.^^. 



Francilkm, oJT. ^cit^ 



Fig. 2. Schematic representation of commu- 
nications between two friends over time. 



(^Mninunkittxti 



ONiuntnu'cattim 
Relevant to* 



Tciptc 




for the search definition are hot mutually 
exclusive categories. The, listing is ap- 
proximately 4n order ofs^ccurrence, ap 
tliough they may ' occur simultaneously, . 
le.y relevant-data for several filters niay' 
be embedded in a single-statement by 
the iilquirer. . \ 
They mky Be briefly stated as follows:/ 

l^determination of subject; 
2. objective a^d motivation; 
:3. personal charac|eristics of inquirey; 
4. rdationship pf inquify descriptictotb . 
-fileorganizatimi;./ X^"^ 
. . 5; anticipated or acceptafel^ answers. 

\ Th^j^roblems ass<|2iated with these 
^^Iters* are well -known,, evjen obvious,^ 
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Fig. 3. Schematic representation of commu- 
nication , bet>veen inquirer -and librarian during 
negotiation process. " 

tpiactive librarians and infonnation spe-. 
dalist-s. They haye not been put . to- 
gether in fafional form before. 

\ Dhtiermination of Subject 



^ Determination of die limits and struc- 
'lure pf the sitbieef of. the^ inquiry com- ^ 
prise the cpritent and, aim of the' first 
filter. The information - culled at . this 
level of negotiatioil is of course closely 
, intertwined . with .that of the second 
filter (the objective and motivation be- 



'you mean soldered terminals.'* He probably 
replied, "No, thats where the'contact coiltes 
intp it, I mean the wrapped^ type." And so 
after'a f^w ejcchanges like mat, I would have* 
. gotten a picture in my mind as to what he^ 
^was talking about. This is wher^ my prac- 
tical experience Jn radio engineering is help- 
' ful, because I can visualize these .things. 

At some stage, depending on the state 
9f ►other relevant categories of informa- 
tion, it may be necessary to. call a halt 
to this mit^ phase, in order to allow the 
librarian to make a, brief seaych^ta de- ' 
termme the extent of the subject. He^ 
6an tnfe^ come back to the inquirer with 
**Is this what, you mean?" or "Is this in 
the ball parkr^ From- discussion in an- 
swer to these questions, the subject is 
further limited and qualified. This form 
of dypamic interaction may continue for 
some time, *until the libtarian is satis- .t. 
fied he ^laaojvs what is wanted. 

Engineer X will come in ana*say ^^Gee, I 
have these three references on subject A. 
Tve got fdl the ones I know about. Are 
therfe any morfe?" He may just^top in jpass- 



hind the inquiry). However, the two ing.^This may develop into a major project. 



filters appear to have a sjuflSciently differ- 
ent function and necessary style of ne- 
gotiation to require separate considera- 
tion for each. 

At the first pass the. primary purpose 
of negotiated subject definition is to pro- ' 



just because the man is so busy, he is not 
aware of tj^e'vast amount of iniormatioji 
available to him. lOnce die subject is de- 
fined, we define uie peripheral areas thajt 
may bear upon this.t We inform him of our 
basic ^search , strategies' so he feels he is 
part of the effort. And we inform him how 



vide some general delineation of the he in turn can interact with us, depending 



area: from biomedicine to genietics to 
the genetic code in DNA. Continued dia- 
logue on the ramifications and structure 
of tile subject will define,* ejcpand, nar- 
royt%^and qualify the inquiry. 

X s^d he was interested in "cojitflfct termi- 
nals." Well, that's rather a vague term*, and,, 
it probably took me a few minutes to find 
out whatrhe meant by that. He might not 
even/Jiaye started with that . terminology. 



on the time constraints. If it is a long term 
project, he wttl receive in the normal. course* 
of ^is wort 4naterial we may not be aware 
of. In turn we ask.^that He input these dafia/ 
to us. And if it becomes necessary for one , 
6f*ouf people td go to his.ofiBc^ and physi- 
cally go ovSi^fed read some of'the more im- 
portant papers on the subject, we will do 
this. So there •is a continuous interaction 
between the people' in the information re- 
search group an^ thie scientist, and engfrfeer' 



He meant **binding pfost" type of terminals. - asking for the 'material 

. J probably asked him a qiie§tion like: "Do ,The fact that they , write the question 

.yqi; mean the tjn>e of spriug terminals that doesn't help one bit. We think if its written 

.are used in jgck$,'plqgS'and jacks?^ He^said,- it*? clean,^ You know "put it in writing." But 

**No," and probSttily then sajd something you get jio feedback with writing. It's the 

..abotit -"binding posts." And \ remarked *'0h,* dialogue, the feedback^ that-^thje. important 
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thing. For the librarian, me important thing clined to ask very specific questions, as 

if they were ashamed to hold up their 
ignfOrance for everyone to see. These 
may include an innocent and unambigu- 
ous request for a directory address, 
which deyelops inta*a search on toolds; 
a request for a copy of Aviation Week 
v/]^di turns iht^a basic and broad com- 
paiiy proposal on ^nunerdal aviajio^; 
an, inquiry to verif^Jif there is a place 
^ called P , which turns into a search 
foi; information on j^at' repellants. Ii\ 
s, as one interviewee pointed ' 
out, "My function is to. help him decide 
wha| it is; he wants." *. / 

The firstltep is to be etemallf^suspicious 
and the realization that in most c^es they, 
simply don't tell you what it is they really 
need. I ^ think this is a matter of human 
communicatioif that we need the, dialogue 



is this awareness of the fact that you will 
need feedback in order to make , sure of 
what youVe got. You Mve to ^ have this 
suspicion — a sensing of when it is you 
know what it is the li^uirer wants, and 
when it is you are sure he has got it clear, 
and when it is you are not sure. ^ 

V MoTivAiioN AND Objective 

OF THE Inquirer , ^ 

. The second , filter or^category of in- 
iormation negotiated M probably the^ 
'most critical:' Why do^-the inquire 
want ^his informatiwir What is his ohr 
jectiye?^*What is'nis mptivatidn? lliis 
requires subtlety in Negotiation, but 
usually has ^high payoflE in subject 
definitijbn. It f^rtibfer qu^ifies the snh- 
Ject, op may even alter the entire inquiry. ■ 
It also oflFers an opportunity to ascertain 



Li. • 1. • *^ ^ to^.frame up what we are after. I find this 

the pomt of yle^^ ^id^uence the. size. _ . . evenVSi^simpIest-qrtestions. There 
shape, and f ©rm o£ possible answers. ^ ^^^^^ su^spicion that whaf th'ev ask 
Most of the librarians, inferviq^wed felt is pfobabiy not At they i:e^y want; ' * 
strongly that tms type^of question was 



critical to the success of any negotiation 
and consequent seaichr ln those jnstin-' 
ces* where thisjs«» riot the case, the li-. 
brari&n's approach is that the inquirer, 
(a) knows- what Jie wants, (b) Imows 
more than the librarian^ and ( 3 ) is aware 
• of thQ^earch strategies necessary to satis- 
;fy hiis need. None of these assumptions 
appear to b^wholly vafid. 

Unless you are sure wlmt the why is, 
you gan never be sure \yhat it is tiie person 
really wants. What's he going to do wjth 
the information -. . . We can't help him 
unless we understand his needs as weU as 
he does. 

It is an obvious truisnqi ^to every librarian 



Personal Background of the Inquirer 

The thir3. level or category of ipfor- 
rnation necessary in the negotiation proc* 
ess has to do with the JJersonal back- 
ground of die inquirer. What is his status 
in; die organization? Has he be^n in the 
^ library before? WhatJs his background? 
What relationship does his inquiry have 
. to what he knows? What is hjs. level of 
critical &warene]^? Answers. <o these 
types of questiota^ have rtleyance to^the 
tQtal negotiation, process;^ 6 may well 
determine jthe^ uf jgency; the strategy of 
the4^gQtiatipn» ihe level^of^any dialogue, 
and ^e critical acceptance of search re- 
sults. In shprt^ it is^ the cdnfext, the fn- 
vironnrent for the negotia^on process. 
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who works at an infomiation or reference 

desk that inquirers seldom ask at first It detenmpes what questions^ 
for what they >vant \VTien they reach -may fe^^^^ ' ^ 

Ae^Qint of coirfessin^, **But this is really 
whaSt I want to know . ,**-the ^acutie li-. 
brarisin I^ows he is pi^f a 'major hurdler 
Inquirers frequetitly: camoty-de^be ^ 
what they wiemt, but fhey ca^ciiscuss why- 
they need It' 6pn$equentfy iJ[>^y are in- 



iBeciai ise we get* to l^cnv^ bur ' clientele 
3ha ly, we know tMf type of response 
- and require. We^knpw whether 
a\gerson i^d tKproughdn^ividual, ot-A less 
- thorough ^^orie; Ip the latter * case, if. riiay 
be spmewhaft frustrating a? times"*w3ien yqu- 
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jaiow you haven t g^hc far enough, yet they 
are satisfied. ' . ^ ' 1/ 

Have I-^vorked .with htm before? ' This 
makes a great deaj of diCFerence. U he is an 
oM timer and Tve w^fked vyith him befofe, 
I know pretty Nyell .wha^ s^ps I can take 
in hegotiatiiag " the questio^. If he is a. 
stranger, or relative stranger to the infor- 
"•riiation service, it presents a problem to 
me. Some of the '^questions I 'might ask 
are: What group are you working with? 
i|^^ho is your* leader? Where he, is' situated 
^ in ,the organization h ^nyprta^t. His status. 
Whether he is at. fas^a^not. Solnelmie^ 
we*get people, who ^feSfa^f^^ inadequate in 
coming to the libraly.r TRey maj^ come to 
us as a last resort, Siot knowing what Jhey 
are getting into. They m^ feel that they 
are expdsing themsefve^ to^bmeone looking 
over their shoulder:* T^at i? a position we 
don't want them taieej in. ' , 



-There^re many probleips in this facet 
pf negotiation. Aiilinstanee cited by one 
^interviewee, is v/hen an inquirer, who 
ihay bein his^own right a higJily compe- 
tent researcher, is^Sed a high level 
mpssenger by, ^ for example, the vice 
^ pr^esident for raSsearch. It is at this point, 
as the librarian poiftte^ out, that ex- 
perience and persbmil j^i^ipwledge of the 
. organization and people^become impor- 
tant. The "messehger*" frequently.may not 
know the background and motivation for 
the inquiryf^Itis here^tliat the librarian 
nuist make some q^cated guesses -and 
associations based^on ^expferience. He 
must in some way bring the vice presi- 
ded into the dialogij:^^ without linder- 
inining the reputation of the * messen- ' 

■ge^- ■ . • < . ' , r , 

RELATlONSjai^ OF IkQUlfeV ^ 

\> Description TO Fn-E Organization 

. A* informatioKL specialist or a refer- 
ence librarian iS; an intermediary, an in- 
terlocutor, between the inquirer and the' 
• system. As. such, the negotiation profcess 
not only provides him^^ith a substantive 
4?^^^*^^^^^ the inquiry, bur also sup-* 
,pies ftm for devising his sfearch 
strategj^' He^becomes'-^a tran^latpi;T Jri- 



terpreting and restructuring the inquiry 
so it fitis the files- as" they hre organized 

- in his library.^^ In the symbolfei^pais- 
cussed earlier, /he must ^construct a Q4V 
or a set of Q4 s, so tj^t^the total system 

^ can be searched .efficiently.- 

The inquirer will state briefly hiSi"]^roblem 
over the phone. This is not enough so we 
go to 'him. ;We very likely do not discuss 

- the'SEficific problem but rather the relation- 
ship of the problem to'the work he is doing, 
^riow does it tie in? We workg |rom the 
general^ to the specific. He will often use a 

. blackboard. What are the limits of the 
problem?* In : many cases we redefine the 
apj^roach ' because he isn't familiar with 

'the search strategy. So we redefine,. the 
problem tjymatch the^ search strategy neces- 
sary. ^Tjie inquirer is' usuidly not aware of 
the sources availably to him 

* If we viewihfe negotiatio^rocessj.as 
k '^game of^hfess'* as one ^ibnlriaa: sug- - 
gested, the librarian' has a fir^|mendo^^ 
advantage. He is tflCfSrTe who Icnows tiie 
rules of the game; the inquirer, doesn t.. ; 
The "rules of the game'" are tKe^organi- 
zatiqri, structure, associations, and spe- 
cific peculiarities of the files. The quota- 
tion, above hiiits^this: ^e redefine the 
problerS to match, the search ^s^trate^.** 
The irhplications .i^of such a statement, : 
if taken atmce value, can have ihe'effect^ ; . 
of redefining Uhrarianship. ' ' 

It shoriKf^e understood that the ''files** 
refer rfert only fS the catalogs, indexes, 
abstracts, and other staAard files of the* 
library* There i? also tiie V^o knows y 
what" file, not on cards but in the li- 
brarian's m^ery. TJiere are special files: 
previous requests, news , notes, recent 
items read,.|the unstructured .notes (or 
pieces of paper napkins) in the libfar-^ 
ian's desk idrawen There |s the sense, or ' 
actfl^ty, of building thfi inquiry into the^ 
system— the 'wstem including* the' infor- " 
mation specialist and all the relevant 

;fll^. 



" Susan Artandil "The Scarcheiis — UnVs BeW^een* 
Inquirers and IndeM,** Special Libraries/ hVll (Octo- 
ber 1960), 571-74. 
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'\ .Referring people to .'other people^ls, ,ori^ 'the negdtiatien process tQ |)lace limits 
of the methods^^^* use:"But before rferring' ' of time and size on His iinquiiy. ' ' 
them, we ask,.\^ho?j havfe. ybu talked to? The sehkk of ure^nrv iVi thl innliir^ 
Areybu wbrkin^ t>y yourself or with^thers? i c -i.-l x ^.V^^ ' the mqmry j. 
bo4«%ow 'h Do .you want to" telk to <if "^eljr.ta^an jnfl^ on the .type 
X, or sK^te we?" YouC/ee, -vve don't want - • T"^'- #ectei ; 
to go c^jging of it#|U. cjirecftons,' di^li- ; inquirer^ ma^ say ''1 need thii A 30. ^ 

cating^etfort. r y< ^ . minutes/' By doiijg' so pretty ^^^^ 

• ^fmuch -as. ?J)OSsible: the' librarians , d|ennfiie^ what fbrm'- he wiU accept/and ; 
interView4alsoftrie¥toelidtfE()m,.die l" I 

inquirer -any,. iftay bits pf in|ormatidn' Wheth^OT jhot-^hV inqOirer fs askmg i 



.4- 



frorn^ his speciaHzecf^ ktfowiedge th£^f ^^^o^ ijrfdrmation In his :qwn specialty ,^^^1 ' 
ig support, of ' a search shape the kind-of Answer! oiSeful to mfti. 



wpuI3 give cluel^ 

. strategy. . y 

. ■ : , ■ <• - 

' -'One of the sta^dkrd.rqeustio1is w^^ ask 
''To-^^Qur^owledge What will probably be'" 

^the most fruitful irea in. which to search?" { 
This opens up solne leads ;° . . '.often;, lie' ' 
will say somethirj^Jiike- "W^^I, I'thjnk' fhW 
was a Prbcefedingfe of tMlEEE .about^^l63 



person.', is- asking' for "a seafch''ialhis . 

own fieldj -th'Snj^ can sit^dowp andfl|ilk ], 

tq hifn. If he 1s|'a?king in a field periph§rial ' 

td.;his ihterest, then, he has probably blen . 

asljed to' emrgss ^ opinioiT^ something. ' 
'%:<f965P't'want_a^fe^^cli', but i^ther.so'^e- 
•thin^ limitecl; for^exanfiple a' review of a-.l 



and .-I-though^ I-^w^some^thing in- theFe,--"-Slareiof-t|e-.art.pap(er;' 

Maybe that will g^'fou ,g?-lead." In this rf„;q^,'.i^^Wi. vll ' -^V- c t^li. ' 'k 
particular case' hirhint was sufficient-.to; siSbjeet field Q£Me, 4. ' -A, 

dpep,up the problem for us. ■ - ' -"b^ary and its/chentele has^a bearing.|m ^ r^- - 

- ■ \- - " *)fe type of an^wer-expectedi.inws^s^^^ 

What >thejnq^.ireHs^ayingis"Here.,is< do ndt- feveh know 'iibout yef Foi*' ^? 4- . .... 
paper. I'd liket^one^imilaj to.it. or jiifi-^.ampfe, in the kwi«-it-?ippearr-that -Ae-H ' 
ilBx^Xo it ln.this,|pec^.wayr " ; • :V..: questions are yery precfse{-but thp^-" "c" • 

:WiLLT^'r4ui!^ae^-- -^^^^ ^ -tile few,. :k 
. r . C - J^^I^T^--' ■^''^w.npi a- Jaw, a;5?ourt ruling, or an ad- , 
When inquirer .app/oadi^s gir refe;^i;\ niinistiative ifegulation^^^ bei'^ergd^*' 
efe^icg^desil?, . pic^^ vjin ceirt to a specific case, aiJd are^e 01% ; % 

'mind &s. to wfiatJ^iSx]p^Xi>i§^ns^^ answ^s available. :%^ey don't however.!. T ^' 
look like,-ie. fprajat, da^Vfee;6le.^t?Ph^^^ TraimEfg i^^the la^ . . 

/problem of the ingpi&errs r^c^jiptaS^U^i , apj^aii' a' .difference. JAs .one^ t 
of an -ansyer iV Sn'impo^ftt^^Uisr^ in;'.^^^^ tie C . 

the process of ansWer?ng:i%iii^^^ 

of _^eVes!ults>bf ,the.-n,egptia^^^ 1 One": of. the fiaggjn^^pWems in-,|Jie 

is tp silter the inquier s a' ;)c(pn picture' d^Uj^iy pf'answers seems-tp bC*hfiS0 
of ^liatMt ig >e;^'ect£^-This^.^^^ k ' gree-of eValuaUoii- lhje*liformatipn..staff. ' J 
altered as the Jfljii^er change? fiis^\ies> can and slipuidf maje. ffere ;ar^ jaf . 
««« ,A '^-^ i-J^edbatC^i^'he bo^poars^ a>#iiety fj&facflSSrs^^^^ 

- capab^ities .q£/bpth, . . th^::iitoariari's pwn. capabili^f 'ihe in-; • 
irary' i3»4 the. -librarian, "as he 9w^r#fs;aftftudei and tiig^vai , ' 

' - - ' One interviewed lifcrafiah described thef! 
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beyond this is one irt 

In tfie Mta:SysTen,lfl&i;;;^«^fa ""'."^i' ""vc- iiigare'dpne anythln.g at alt 




primarily bpcause we don^t have the man- 
power. But I think it. is probably the most 
important . . • That ii to make an evaluation 
of these materials. Just to hahd someone a 
batch of rpw abstracts hot enough; or* 
even "a^list of numbers; papfer A says the 
property equals this, papef B says it's that, 
and so' on. Well, ^ they ^oft't agree^ 
s^puldnf someone i'ead'j^he papers, ^and* 
decide what ^ere the .exjpferimental tech- 
ni^ues, and^give th6§0 va'Weight? That is, 
this is the most si^ificant number, or 
the ihost valid number,^ ot this is a sig- 
nificant average. We hayejiist' not been able 
to* do it except in a tew ra^^ instances. Now 
the hope had been— wheiyl 'say *'hope" I 
don't mean only ours, but^fi^ni the top of 
thp Research. and Engineering Department' 
-;dow^r-that, if we gave the^pdividual chem- 
Isi^dr engineer these pthfer materials^ he<.,^ 
- would do this evaluatiom 1^ evidence ' 
is that-hc" doesn't do' it; 1' would say only 
1% actually do it. The otMrs will take the 
first number at the top of the pile, some 
' Will avgrage all the -numbers, some will ap- 
•patently take the number^ that fits their 
number best. You know, its the human 
•problem. * • > 

' ' ' ' • i • 

, ..Perhaps thte most, important obstacle 
to evaluationlRy the librarian is tjbe sense^ 
of puritanism oi> the p5h of both li-' 
brariafts and managemeiir who believe, . 
for ethical rather th^ economic ijeasons, 
that everyone •should do his owp wprkf 
Such an ethos is at odds with the sense 
of service in librarianship, with ihS re- 
quirements o^inanagement for the best . 
infqrmaftJon.as soon as possible, and with 
the growings complexity of libraries in a ' 
"data-rich civilization." 



" '. . ^ ^ Explanation of the' EI C Negotiation Checklist . ' ' r ■ 

^- Describe .the client . Note his position, address, tele|>hone,,etc. , for - 
your records and future correspondency. This data may contain some clues about 
his status and background , 'the context of his problem, and qiipstiens to aski 

2- Define the problem.area . Ask the clie'i^Q describe explictly the problem 
and the solutibn(s) he seeks. .For examplej^ the problem is a c^irricular or ' ' 
instructional need, help him to expand or narrow the specif iS^subject area 
and qualify levels, >nd any other restrictions. If, it -i*. administrative, ask / 
-him to describe the nature of it. Restate the problem to make sure you . * 
•^understand' what he's^ said and to allow h^im to clarify it furtjier. It may 
help to" ask v(hat his situation will lodk;iike when the problem is solved. 

Defifl'e ho w the information will be qsed . Ask the client when and why he 
. needs the informatfon. Does he "plan to use it for himself, for a teacher train-^ ' 

ing workshop, fo'r a curriculum commfttee,' for his superintendent or'district. 
. 'supervisor^ etc.? Find out his purpose. or 'gpal In. requesting the information. . , ' i 
V, His response may define the problem further (or even alter the inquiry) and* 
. help ta clarify the quantity, depth, and type of information "he needs.. ' > 

4- -Define the type of request . What does the "client expkt.you to get— a ' " . 
specific reference, such as a project er re^arch^ report he's . heard about, / 
information he hasn't heard of personally, b'ut woQld li.ke yoy to find, 'on 
current teaching methodjs, curf^icul'iim pr^ instructional, programs,' theory or-back- / ^ 
ground in the problem area, available research and evaluation retDOrts,. or * ■ C 
special resources, sircii as' a Mst Of' consul -tant-experts in the field or on-' • ' . 
going proieots; etc.? Hqw extens-ively-doe^ he \^artt yoU to delve for "informa-" 
,j^tion7 Does . he wartt an iri-depth search 'or just enough information to get • 
- an overview of^e problem area? From how far ^ck in time will information • 
te acceptable? -Note under "Additional Information" whether the client has ■ . ' 
any special i zed. kt?owl edge to. help direct your search on- the problem— for' • • ' , 
example, carv he name. people or schools working on, s'01utior\s to* the problem, rele-«p • 
vant journals or reports, and so on. ^ Ask if .he has already consulted any resources, 

•5 Describe the-type of maVerial^ requested, -what should be the foni.of the 
nfprmation you relturn to .the filiept? Does. he -want- you to condense th^ • . . - t 
Sre a°i;.-M?n^'^ h'' PJ^se".* ex.actly what j^qu^find? . Should Vou, for example, ' . 
?Jf J bibliography of available sources and.organize it by topic or annotate 
It.' uoes he want to, see actual, curriculum materials'^ anecdotal, research or ' ' ' 

Z .^'^oT^t^^^^^ Should yo5 ??st names ' 

of authoriti.es or other sourCes/of .information? The time He can spend re- ■ ' • 
viewing the. information and it^ importance to the solution Of his problem may 
provide , clues about the amount- iind format of the informatioh^tp.'prQyide. • 

rHn t^o!^ problem . Write> concise, two- or three-s.entence- summary des- - : 
6rthe- pj^oi)!^ -''^ ^^"^ ^"^ restrictions del imitrng the naturef-or scope , ' y 

I- ^'-i St . search terms . When-you finish interviewing^, fist as many key words ' " * 
^n.^p"-JJ o be used to-plan and define your search for -intormation- ^" .. » ' 
li^n^n^r^'. '°'tu^ stud 1 e§ ,-se^ndary , " "curriculum materials," "inquiry ' ■ . ' 
IfrZl^U^^ l- ^-^^l^^' important. -they translate the client's , 

StJT' to^g^l^eaod cohduct a Search of .subject -indexes, card., - 

catalogs, ERIC dqcuments,. and other resources. ' . - ^ ■ • 

..«/..'-•■ . > ^ ■ ■ • ™LERD 1/72' ■ 
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DESIGNING THE NEGOTIATION CHECKLIST 



A precise, written record of the cli exit's problem serve^two tmportanV 
purposes: (1) it helps to recall data the EIC. needs to p1ar>^ searth- 
for relevant information and (2) if it is , standardized, 'it seVves' as a " 
record for filing idehtifying<*1nform a t1' Oii dbou b th e client.-, ^..J - ' . . 

The follow|n§^re foiir different sampTes of forms which cTn'be used 'to 
record information from writteft, face-torf ace , or telephone negotiations 
between the EIC and client. ..These form?. were -'developed and. are currently - 
used by the following educational informe|ti on .dissemination centers or 
se.rvices: S^n Mate9 (Calif.) County Bay Area Information Center (BAIC), .■ 
the ACCESS Information Center in Concord, Calif.', tTie'Michi-gan-Ohio 
Regional Educational "Labora tori; (MOREL),, and the -Research and Information)' 
Services for Education (RISE).; :/ ' -4- , ' 

Review these forms, as. well as. the EIC Negotiation/ Checklist and the ' 
.explanation -of it provfded in the role-pliiying exercise, you completed 
i?J4i|"i^>nt (2).- Then,- design a-form which, you th.jnK is comprehensive 
enptigh to record the kind? of cli^nt-datryou wSSl^ need to .find out' 
during a negotiation injterview.. I^ake two copies of. your form: one for 
the instructor ahd one for "your own use \yhen you act -as §iC: and nego- 
tiate' a problem pos^d by another. ■trainee." R^rieving, transformirtg,- and 
communicating informa't^bn- relevant .to this trainee's ^oblem will be 
your major assignment for* this course. ■ ' ^ ■ . • 
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fName 



^^smcH, request' fori/* - ' * 

; — ^San Mateo County Office or-Education , ' 
. EDUCATION . RESOURCES tENTER>- 
590 Hamilton Street, Redwood City, Cal 94063 (415) 369-1441 Ext. 2738 



o 

Date 



hPosition 



I^Sffllliition 



Date Need£d_ 
Phone 




RESTRICTIONS r 

1 '^.J'^^ Span, of documents to be Searched: after 19^ 



Age or ^rade , restrictions 



Subject area res trie tion8_j_ 



Authorities in field 
I.IST |fAJOR TOPIC AREA 



ra^^imary « ' 

STiementary 
iiiddle School 
Junior^' High 
□ Senior High 



(4-5-6) 
(1 tfiru 6) 

(10-I1-J.2K 



.Interest Level Ch/eck.Oi^ or 

' □ Junior, College '(13-14) ^ 

□Cg^lege ^ * , {13^4^15-.16)\ 

JCL^ttlt ' jr ^ \. 
DAministratire* 
□special. E^,^ . 

0^-12 (411) ' " " ^ 



PLEASE SEARCH : 
-Hi ERIC only 
d Periodicais oxily 

-X^ — ; - 



Q ER]1:^ arif TJSO only 
Qui Sources ' 



i 



More B^es • 

" Research ^ ' % . . ^ ^ . . 

V^-Cl Concepts ^ {Theorie,8^ lirends. Ideas, 
Conference Pa'pers ) *, ' 

^^Uifethgds (Models, Plans; Criteri<5, 
* Formats, Ero^grsci Guides, G\xidej ' 
Lines, Itecliniques, Maniials, 
^ ' Teaching Guides and !^thods) 

□ Reference - (ll^extbooks. Resource 
f I Materiafs, Dictionaries,' ^ 
Bibliographies, ittrectori'^s;*. 
A Statistics, Research Rerieirs, 
Coirferencie Reports ^ — 

^"□Projects -.-(Programs, Grants, ' 
Program Descriptions) 



CONSIDER tl^e Inforiimtion- checked in the box es) above, the majors topic, ^rea of Interest and the 
.rftended use.of the information received. /Then pOifeaae write your requesV in ^onSsrS^^^ 
specific as possible in defining your request, OR llat so'Ll^ic Icument nu^^er« ^^S^.H '"^ 

How 



Material to be used jlto , assist in searfch): 



X 



^ConcisK^tatement of ^problem; 



POR E.R.C. OFFICE USB ONLY ^ 



SUBJECT HEADING 
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'accession numbers 



DESCRIPTORS 



. ERIC (ED) XFIDO (ID) 
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•Completea Not Completed 


1 * Why 



■Haird Co^^ Prints t No._ 



Photocopied; No 



wf 6%bHche ^ No . 



' ' Access itiformation CeriS 
2371^ Stani/eil Dr^vei^ eoi^qrd-js^llfbrtila 94520 



Request for Literature Scardi 



Dat* of Bequest: 



Pereott Hakloi^jltequeett 



School/Orgexasetl^ Addrees: 



Dete Needed: 



Pbsitlcm: 



Telephone: 



r 



4 ..A.. 



IType of eeerch 



Grade Level'(8) : 




n C^fvlew [3 .research Oriented Progrea Oriented 

': ..Purpbte^'df seifEcK 



, .1. BKiCi S4«d »Muil«aM Send Mlcroflchfe Sen/ 

.2. Local Doeuac&t GollAction ^ / T*—*"- . 

>"3.. Book Coii«ctlott»iv V ' ^ \-\ ' ^ 

SMCi i bibllogrijiihy ^ ' Se^ k boplu . - 

4. Search ?«tloai<5ja A^tlcUJT bac^: tor! ^ 

0-1 yeaVif v; ^ 0-3 yaara 0-5 yeary 



Keadar 



5«.) locate axeaplary,.;j)ro|^«iM 
- i<kographlc rcetrib^OM: 



■ ( 



County . 



^ State 



P-IO yaara 
_.Matioiua 



M^tfaod of. Delivery: 
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- D^e Sent: 

Request taken by: ' 



•'■J^; ,' S^^ch «ade by<-^ 



STATING A aROBLEM FOR' NEGOTIATION 



£9 



Your major assignment for this. training prog^ram involves receiving, 
processing, and fulfilling another trai nee *s "request for information 

^n an educational problem of special* interest to him or her. You, 
will, in effect,.b^serving as an EltA You will^ follow through^ on 
the trainee's problem dCring ^ubsequerftMearning aet^^>/ities .and, be- ♦ 

'fo\^ the end of the training, prepare^ a package of information on the. 
problem .to present to him. • - ' 

This assignment also requires that you get as a cjifent. You will 
. have to^select/ a probl ew to give to. another trainee during a negotiation 

interview.. Try to c^cfol^ an education probVem whicK'is based pn^ aff 
' » Bctiipil 'cu^i^^i^ctlTar, instructional ^ or^admitii strati ve^ need in your own 
'Environment. " 'Define the problem- in terms of its nature 'and scope, „ 
the subject area, and special constraints^(e.g^.^ic|e, grade levels, . 
equipment', finances, staff, tirhe, etc.). Write out a brief statement 
* (one page xrr li^yi>f'y(mf'^oh}em. Make twcrc^pies: one"^' s'ObWit" 
, i^6{^he iifistructor-and the other for your .own ref^ren<;e when- you 
l^e ^iate_t he>,problem with the EIC. ■ ^ \ . ' 



^ For the^n^otiihd on exercise ,f be..pre{)ared_tp_as>o^our 
^aterietls, rest)urces , et-e. , Wh^ch you think will ass1s*t you in solving ^ 
your prob]em. Think about how?you will us:e the information when you 
^,need i't, the form in which it^would be fnost helpf4i>.to you, the ' 
'^amount of'tim? you have' to review the information, and so forth. If 
yjQu knpw^f or have already consulted sour^ces of relevent information, 
be, prepared to identify tifem for the EIC. * . 
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Module: Negotiation I 



TEAM ACTIVITY GUIDE 
• Session No- ^ 



Time: 155 minutes 
Materials Needed:* 



EIC negotiation Ch^okiisi{2 copf^jsj- • , • •' : .' 

Negotiating a Client Problem: A. Eole-P toying ^xercxise, 'Overview 
EduoaU^al Informtidn £cns'ultant' (EmyEole^-Lee Snuder > 'l . 



Observer Role-^^' \ j ^ / \ 
Ob^X^er Checklist \ ' ( ' > * - 
Ca ssette B>($id e 2j- ^"A Negotiation Intervfew" 



EquipDient'lieeded: 

Gazette Recorder. • Jr-^ 



( 



Hement 1: "Observing the Pfegoti^tion Process Time: 50 minutes 



• Step One (20 minutes); Fami li arize* yourself with the EIC' Negotiation - - 
^T!^?^-nuT^®",'.P^^.^'^^^**^ B (Side 2), which takenib^UtTPlTr , 
?Jp"H?:4.^"5'iu •^'l*^"]?^ *° taped-telephone interview, fin in the 
Cf^cUjst on the .clim"s problem.^ When the tape ends, finish filling • 
out the Checklist, ^ ^ 

tliere ans ^wo important things to remetrber about this interview- ' (1) It 
i!^. ^?^?!?.^. between the^EIC^arjd client. The client is calling 



.back to tel the. EIC that she has picked a more sped fid subject area of 
the orvigmal problem an^ wants to- discuss ^'t. with him. (2) It Is, by no' 
meanl^ a model" negotiation. Lis.ten 'careful^ for errors on mistakes ' 
the EIC makes in dealing witli this client. , - 

^^^P T^o (30 minutes): Discuss the ne§ptiation 'ski 11s,and cotmiurilcatlon 
techniques whicli you observed the EIC usijig or failing to^ase.. 

J|ie^*foncwing are errors which you jricy , have noted that the ^I,C made: 

' * *«. ' • '' 

•1, ■ Misinterpreted the* client's- stateinent about the "toBical" 

arrangement ofjthestucjy units..*. ' • . • " • 

* • , • 2 . Ob vi ous ly-/mis un'de.rs tood» the ,-cl 1 ent when 1 nte rcupted with 

• statement,- "You might want to talk about how- peop'le cleaned 
. 'offJ)1rds In Saa Francis CO. Bey,." ' . •<,■• 
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(continued) ' 
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' ' ' *-Mpdule; • Ne^Qtiation I 

: ' * TEAM ACTIVf TV GUIDE . * 

' 3/ Asked question* about ^'^'up'plemehtary/mat^^^^^^^ ' / • 

unclear because client didn't know.n^anin^ of thp.tetiJ he used.| 

4v Showed some-'lflpk of aliility to' develop rapport with client - ' V 
• ' ' c;?i : I .^"^-^r.who cli ent w^s when' he a we^ei the " i'. 

^ call; although he railed her ."fteredith 'sfr^. might have be'ln* 
^ ^ somewhat lU-at-ease becau!^ she. used mpre formal "Mr! SnydSr.'"- 

^ r ^ ■ t _! ^ ^ 

Element 2: . flegtf^i ating a Client Problem ''^ o T;ime-:'- .65 -minutes_ ^ .'. 



""^^Ii^'""* that-two of the roles--tW ElC/and Cl-Wnt--l'rivolve-the Same ' 
SXh Rv'an" t'hp"^i?2 J'^^t^P^^'^'nterview. ,Th1s time^hS^. ^ ^" 
Meredith Ryan, the Client, is requesting Lee -Snyder's assistanre with 
H Pl\" -fo^'the social; s^tudi^s cSur^e aXGon'seTu^^tlyf a ' * 

exe?ci-se irS^^/r^H" .R^"^"*^^. ^t^ever. that 'the enp'h^isVthe ^ . 
exercise is on.'^Sie tecHnigues, rather t.han the. c6nte>it ,%f:the%go^ati>: 

lfJlT^rn:mRoU-Playvng ExereisJ7lkr^^\&,^ fh^ sqfafidUle for threxer- 
Cerent /fc Who is.30in-g tSflay the° role ^ffe, 

step Two (15 minutes): 'Read mi;. your own f^le description.' J 
Step Th»^e (15 minutes): Complete tii^^'jlegotlati on! - 

iPiSr?a&X'^?tw '^"P^^^ 1^'^ Eljfe^ati^^hPrHi.f 

conrernng with t^e Client, if necessary. ^adi^bl»eFcoTOlitirTn^ — 



^tejRiW^CiaiTrinutes)^ your search terms and, thenTthe features' 

Of the negoti.ation process which the-exerdse illusi-rated ' ^e^t^'^s 

' DiScussiop . The following 'are some parti\:ularly effec£rve neqoti dtfSn'. 
ticRFn^. Discuss whether »r'not any of these occurred dS1he . 
exercise, and if so, how-well. ' • . " '.^ yunrrg wie^, y 

1' 5lc?^.f P''°P^''?*u P^i"t during the n'egoti alion , the'EIC'shouJd 
- res^te or paraphrase the client's problem tq determine ^whether 

^ * \ ! Cconti fiiierf) ' 
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' TEAM ACTIVITY GUIDE 



•he has understood it clearly and correctly. The EIC shouT-d ask 
^ tne client to confirm the statement of the problem.'. ' 

2. The EIC should .repeat" or describe- for the client the type of 
materials and information he plans^ to- retrieve. This will 
insure that both the, ETC and the client understand what the 
client needs and^can expect to receive.", This procedure can be 
compared to that 'of making a- "fontract" mth a client. ^ ^ 

3. " It is important to use some kind of form for retordinq the 

•client s request or prgblfm. In a' "rear situation, a precise, 
written record of the .negotiation can help to recall inportant 
^ data about the client and to provide information the EIC may 

need to plan a search of relevant resources. • If the form is • 
standardized, it can also provide a basis for a -fi le system. \ 

4. Affirmative ori'confi ntii ng' nonverbal behavfor on the part of the 
EIC -is- important. During a negotiation', the EIC's general . 
denieanor--gestures, posture, and tion verbal signals-affects the 

. client s attitude toward and respons'4 to the EIC. 

5. Skillful questioning is essential to the n-egotiation process. 
The EIC should use questions which (a) elicit information about 
the nature of the- problem, such ^, factual, definition, and 

.clarification questions and (b) help to define the problem 
specifically and clearly, such as, probing, narrowing down, 
aad interpretive questions. ■ 

Element;3: Designing the'^Negotiatipn Checklist Time: 20 minutes' " 

■^,^^P, (20 minutes): Discuss, any qCiestions about the negotiation 
checklist you designed. Refer to .the ^xpZmapvcn of the EIC Negotiation 
CheokVist for guidance ?is to the type of information whith is to be ■ 
gathered during negotiation and, hence, tITe types of items which sliould 
De included on the form. Compare your form with -those of your team- 
members and, if necessary, help each other to modify your chec1<l'ists. 

Element 4: Stating a Problem' for Negotiation . Time: 20 minutes 



V 



■ S^^P (20 min.utes): Discuss any questions -you might have concerning 
Stating a Problem for Negotiation." • . . 



Client: 



Position: . 
School/District: ^ 
Address: 



Problem Area: . ^ 



£IC Negotiation Checklist 



/ 



J Date Qf^ Request: 

Date Needed: 



Phone: 



Age/Grade Restriction: 
Other Restriction(s): 

Purpose ^of Re^juest: 



Type of l^eque.st- 

[ J Specific Reference: 
[ J Methods , * 
% [ ] /Programs 
[ ] Social Resources 

Depth of Search: Level 

Additi^al Information: * 



[ ] Theory 
[ ] Research and Evaluation ^ 
[ ] Other (specify: ) 



Back to 19 



Type/bf Materials Requested: 



Statement of-ProbTem:^ . 



Search Terms: 



Person taking request: 
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NE69J.IATING'A aiEflT PROBLEM: Ai. ROLE-PLAYING EXERCISE 
\ * • ' • Overview- - ' ^ 

How do^is one person learn just what it is that another has i-n mind? ' 
How does, he try to find^put. exactly what that person wants to know?""^- 
-Under many circumstances', information is not easily, nor fully;;" -^f^-— ' 
transmitted. ' ,' ' ' . ^ 

, •. ' ' ' , " ■ ' ' ' " ■ 

When-a teacher, principal., curriculum supervisor, or other client 
comei to an EIC, he will most likely ne'ed assistance in finding * 
information and resources to help solve a curricula^ or' instructional 
problem. The client-is asking not for something he knows aboui already,' 
but rather for'something be doe^- not know enpugh about. The EIC has to 
view the clier\t,'s in^-Uiry' as' a question .which is only partially formed, • 
sti-11 open-end^ and negotiable. The ElCmust try to acquire an 
unjJersteriding of \he client's perspective jon his problem' because .it ' - 
helps to make'a search for relevant information more effective. One 
way to gain thts perspective is to define the problem' through personal 
negotiation. ' ~~ * 

. . \ ' ' 

^ 'The exercise you are about to do ii^oNes tbis process of negotiation. 
It ^demonstrates thctt, even when a dient "knows what he wants and the EIC 
knows what to ask, differer^t people communicate different'things . The 
purpose of. the exercise is twofold:' (-a)' to. illustrate some of the skills . 
'arid procedures invoTved in face-to-face negotiation and (b) 'to introduce 
you to the role of the EIC, an agent for 'conmunicati.ng current etiucational 
• knowledge and research. . ^ • . • 

You will group jnto teams of three*, each consisting .of a Client, an 
EIC, and an Observer. For this exercise, -the persons playing the roles 
of the Client and the tlC will conduct an interview to define the CLient's 
specific curricular problem and to^ idejitify his corresponding information 
needs. The person in the Observer roTe will be responsible for assessing 
their effectiveness. You and the other members of' your team will have to 
• decide which role each persofi wjll play. • . 

The schedule for .tflis " exercise' will run as follows: * , ' - 

1. ' Find twV other colleagues to form a'team of three. 

' ^. * t Choose your rbles. (5 fnin.) * ' . v ' 

2. .r. Read roles and prepare. for exercise. (15 min.) 
' 3. Do exercise. (15 m 

' "4t Team discusses exercise.* (20 min.) ' ^ ♦ 
^■*^.^ ' ^ * ■ ■ ^ 

, 5. ".Large grouj), meets to lis't and compare sear'ch terms .A (15 min.) 
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Educational InTormation Consultant (EIC)'R^le — Lee Snyder 



^You have-taken, a new positiQ|i as EducationaT, Information 
'. "Consul tanrt- for' the Oakdale Unified School District. You' ' 
are now in charge of the district's expanded Educational - 
Resources Center. The chairman of 'the social studies 
department at ohft."of the- high sch'ools 'i.n the district 
heard -about your ndw center and" made an appointment to ' . 
discuss a curriculum problem with you. 

■ ■ ' ■ f s 

Before you proceed with 'the interview, review the attached 
EIC Negotiation Chemist and th^ Ejcp-lanation of the EIC 
Checklist . Plan the,questi ons you need to ask your CHent . 

You will have fifteen minutes" to conduct the. interview. * 
During that time, ^ou should record on the Checklist the 
infermation for' Steps. 1-5 (not necessarily in that ordet). 
Use the Checlc^ljst to structure the interview, but don't* 
rely on it exclusively to'keep.the interview going. Your 
conversation with the Client will suggest appropriate 
questions to ask. " , ' . . 

Spend some time, too, developing rapport with your Clients 
The relationship you establish during your first contact • 
with a Client is important. Try to build up his confidence' 
i/i you and your, services. 

» . • » 

At the end of the interview, take a few' minutes to write oyt 
a brief statement of the Cli-ent-'s problem (Step 6) and to 
list the search terms re?iue^ted in Step ? on the Cheokliw^- 
Check them over with your CUent to see whether* Jie agrees" .• 

" that the list is appropriate. 'Give your list to the , ' ; 
^instructor. Thert, you and the Clienf'will^-ftave about ten 

/"minutes to get some feedback on your performance from the.'/' 
Obs'erver and to hold a team discussion of .the negotiation. 



\ 
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Citerrt Role - Meredith Ryan 



C^iSirHffR 1^'^^ ""National. Information' 

J ^ cum cular, problem you are faciiig^fi y6ur 

to ?? d nl^^Kio' determine whatinforptfoa smncer^e ava?fabk 



reilv:St1J?ort?oT" '^"^ specificany-and to locate Vome 



thi lloh^m tK;^ -you questions ^bout your^background. 

.m-?e??a?J-Tn-n L L^o/^ materials you need, and wheri and bow the ' 
materials w 11 be used. Most of the information you will need to answer 
these questions is.provided in' your role description bilow If the EIC 
asks fpr information which is not provided in the role descriotiJn * 

iEh'-''.pA';''p??^P°'^'^ Do "ot give out inM on' L'^S Iv. 
I hpugh. Let the EIC run the in terview; be cooperate ver buriet -hr/lp.H 

Roie Description: Take a few minufe now to read through ^e. following 
description of your role before yoij^start to talk with the fiC ^ 

"Xma?ionf ^""^^"^^^ ^^^^ '^°"t your background , provide the following • 

Pogitio"-' Chairman, Social Studies Department 
School: John J. Lynch High School (Grades'lO, 11,. 12) 

When the EIC ask^ you w(iat your problem is, give the following information: 

* fSnSw^^^^ ^^"r! ^^5"^^' ^ one-semester Problems of <Democracy^' 
(F^OD course offered to twelfth graders has become 'the least 
' popular elective course in your School. You recently polled 
"Joff^H®^ l^'^TL''^ .4:aking the course 

Jmnn ivf „^ f -^^^ "P"9 with :the .course and what 

could be done to improve it. You found that these students 
?h! taking the course because it's an "ea$y senior, elective." 
' Ic !/?S"i!.^n"®'"'^^^ '9'"^^^ t^^t the content of the course 
^Li M?''' ri;®^^''"t." They claimed that understatidfng . 
real problems of democracy today doesn't come from learning 
. about hov/ a bill becomes a law or from reading, a civics and 
■ government textbook. They would lilce to be more involved in ' ^ 

the course/ but they feel .turned off and alienated, by what ^ 
o -they have to. study. • ' ' , " au 

You and three teachers in your.social studies department are " 
. trying to rev^^e the course in the hopes of making it more ~ ' 
appealing to future .students. Right now,*you're working on - 
an. instructional plan for thd opening- unif in the course. .You - \ 
. have decided to^start where the students are by focusing' the \ 
•unit on political aliengtion among young p ennlp.' You-'re ' ' ' \ 
hoping- t hat, Mr: $nycier wi 1 1 be able to Help loca te some • 
appropriate tnaterlais to yse in. this two-week unit.- . . ■ ' 

' 'v ' " * * . ' (ov.er) ' /i 
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When the EIC asks you- about the type of 1nformationj >yo.u;need and when you 
need it, give the following response: . 



o Within the next two- weeks, your cofimittee would liice to 
start reviewing some sample instructional materials to use 
in the unit. You would also be interested. in s^eeing^any 
evaTuation reports and teachers' comments oh the use of ^ 
these materials. Your connittee has to 'have a final . plan ' 
/for the. unit injabout six"~ weeks. ■ ^. . 

PROVIDE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION ONLY IF AND WHEN THE EIC'ASKS FOR IT. . 

DO NOT VO LUNTEER THIS IWFORMATION . . . . - ■ * ^ 

— T "-^ ■■ TT ^. 

the EIC "asks you to describe more specifically what type of . informatipn 
you're looking-for, g\ve him one or two of the following responses. Let ^ 
him probe for the addiftional information. ^ . _ ■ 

a.- You want to use some current,, published materials 
■ to plug in as the content for this unit, if there - 
* are any available and if thfey are' not too expens,ive. . 



* 

b; The fnaterials roust .be u^Te with students. of > j 
^arying abilities.. , . *' 

C-. ' The materials should provide for activity-oriented • 
situations for students, rather than tea cherv lecture 



or |iighly directive situations'. 

The' content. must be directly related to or )illustrative 
of problems- oT political alienation. ■(Improvise problem 
areas-, if the EIC a?ks for examples.)- 

.The materTals must help stuaentTtcT develop understanding : 
of and some basic skills in social scierlce methodology 
and processes 

If theWc alks you about -the goals for the unit ,.i indicate J^^a* P^f *° 
-developfspecifiq. objectives, after you have re.vi'ewed some. materials, but that 
you do nave the fallowing goals, in mind: 1 >< 

a.i To identify, sources of political, belief^^,- attitudes, 

and values and, their effects on p^olUical, behavior. . • c 




b. uo'-'develop understanding of at^tudes, ethical . > 

' Standards, and.' behavioral patterns whiph can affect - ^ . 
the citizeh^s sense of political 'feffibacy. 

■ « ■ . . ■• ' ^ 

c. .>'to\ describe the relafforilhip between. sense of political efficacy 
' ^nd degree of political alie'nation. > -. ' 

d. , T^'ideritify causes and effectV'of political alienatioa among , . 
■ students.- , ' , . ' . . " 



Observer JRdle 



In this role,:your task is to Observe, listen to, and evaluate.a 
.negotiation betoveen a Client .arid an EIC. I he EIC; Lee Snyder^ will 
interview a client, Meredith Ryan, who is chairman of a high school 
social studies department, about a curriculum problem .and'the ^information / 
needed to solve the problan. You will act as a detached and objective ' 
participartt; you do not- take any active part in their interview. 

• • • 

You have several tasks to complete: 



/ 



Before the EJC and Client begin their negotiation, read' the 
questions on the attached Observer Checklist . "These |±,ems ask 
you about the effectiveness of the negotiation and about the 
performances of the EIC and the Client. Although you will not 
fill out the Checklist until after the interview, i^ completed, 
you should be as>fami>iar as possible with tfte^ questions so that 
youwill Rnow what to look for when the EIC and^Client are • . 
negotiating the problem. " 

Scan the Observer Checklist occasionally as you listen Jo and.^, 
observe the EIC and Client to remind yqurself of the things to* 
^ look for in the negotiation. Do not try to ans^wer at^ of the 
•ques tions\ while the interview is still in progress. 

_ After the-afeIC and client have concluded their negotiation, take 
■^:^bout ten minutes to.fill out the Observation Checklist . Be 
s^re to' answer all items. , . 

' ♦ ^ ' ' J 

•When you have completed the Checklist, you wilT have &bout ten 
t minutes to give your two colleagues some feedbacl^ on their 
performance:.- Go over your responses' to any questions on the 
Checklist whieh -assess their effectiveness fn'^the roles of EIC 
, and Client. WheKyou have^finished, give your f^lled-in 
Observer Checklisl lap-^the EIQf . v 

.. ~ ' • • \ 

-t " • . 
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•Observer Checklist 



For each of the following items,!, cirtle the letter .^that most nearly corresponds 
with your observation concerning th^ interaction between EIC and Client, Be 
sure to answer each item, ^ 



Did the EIC help the Client 
state what his problem was? 



9. 

c. 
d. 
.e. 



No; not at all • 
.Yes, helped somewhat 
Yes, helped considerably 
Yes^ actively helped / 
Cannot say 



Did the EIC help the Client 
clarify what he nee'lded? 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d, 
e. 



No, didn't he>p at all 
Yes , vaguely . ^ 
Yes, somewhat 
Yes, a great deal 



Cannot say 



3, Did the EIC listen to the 
Clien't*s problem? 



a. Di«in't pay attention 
'b. Listened, bu> seemed to 
be easily distracted 

c. Paid' clos^e attention 

d. Don't Vxm 



A. Did the EIC communfeate to the 
Client that he undersi^pod the 
problOT? s' ri 

a. Communicated thii |%ry well 

b. ,. Mostly communicated this 
•*c. Partially communtcate this / 

d., Didn't communicate this-^at all 
' ' Don't know ^ . 

5. I'iIp what extent did the questions ^ 

as keel by the EIC actually fielp^ 
7 Ijl^ie- Client to ^lar^fy his problems"? 
^ ' ^ ' • - 

Didn't help at all 
Helped somewhat > 
Was extremely helpful * . 

Couldn't tell 



^. ^ Did the EIC ask questions . 
which indicate'd tf)at he had 
a clear grasp o'f what the . 
Client had said? ^ 



a . Rarely 

b. Occasionally 

c. Frequently 

d. Regularly 

e. Can't sdy 



) / 



7. 




8. 



9. 



Did the EIC make any effort 
to .find out abo&t the Client's 
personal motivation, feelings, 
or attitudes toward the probl-em? 

a. No effort 

b. Little effort 

c. Some effort 

d. A great deal of effort 

e. Cannot say \ 

Did the EIC indicate through 
his general demeanor, posture, 
or gestures (such as nodding 
his head, murmuring "uh-huh," 
smiling, etc.) that he was en- 
couraging the Client to continue 
to elaborate -and discuss the 
problem? 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Not at all 
Intermittently , '1 
Frequently 
Very f re^iuently 
Cannot' say 



Did the EIC ask the .Client 
repetitive questions? 

a . Very frequervtly 

bl Frequently " 

c. Occasionally 

,d. Rarely 

e. Don't know . 
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10, 



During the interview, did 
the EJC restate or paraphrase 
the Client's problem correctly^? 



137- 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e« 



Completely correct 
.Mostly correct 
Partially corirect 
Not at aM ' 
Don't remember 



14/ 



11 . ^i-,d the EIC *a>k whett|§r the 

Client was familiar*^ or had any 
previous experience with* this 
type of problem? » 

. . a. Yei ; : . 

b. Hinted - 

c. No 

d. Don't, remember 

12. Did the EIC ask tfjfi-Cl lent what 
assistance he >^c^cted ta get 
from the, EIC? * ' 

^ » 

a. Yes • ^ 

b. No ' ^ . 
c/ Don't remember 

„^>^ " • V • 

. - ^ 1 

The following questions concern the Client's reactions to questions asked by 
the EIC. Circle the letter that most nearly corresponds with your opinion 
of the interaction between EIC and Client, 



-Did thfe Client and the EIC r~ 
agree on the codrse of action 
to'be-talcen (that is, agree 
on -what information was needed 
and when) before terminating 
their interview? > • . * 

a . Yes ^ 

b. Partially ^ 

c. No \ 

d. Don't remember 

^:iX,'lPartially" or "Nb^" explain. 

Did^the Client, agree that the^ 
search terms Suggested by the 
EIC were descriptive of the 
problem they had discussed? 

a. No, none were descriptive 

b. ' Yes*, agreed some were 

c. Yes, agreed most were 
^d. Yes, agreed all were 

e. Don't remember 



15. 



How did the Clieat react to 
the EIC's questions? 



Ii£t 



a. 
b- 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Unresjjortsive 
Slightly responsive 
Responsive 

Extremely response 
Don't remember ^ 



17^ How did the Clii^t appear-at 
the conclusi^ of the interview « 

a. Lost - ' ' ' . . 
h\ Not fully satTsf ied\ 

c. Satisfied 

d. • don't temember 



16. ^How well did the Client appear 

to understand the EIC's que^ons? 



a. Clearly - / 

b. With some unjierstahdlng 
G. Vaguely > 

d. Not at all 

e. Cannot say 



Confnents ; (Use other side, if necessary.) . 
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Module; ' TJegotia^ion II 



^ INDIVIDUAL ACT,IVITY GUIDE 
^Preparation fdr Tpam Session No. 4 



Materials Needed; * 

^ None. 
• » ^ 


>* * 


— " \ 

\ 


\ 


Prepar;itit>n • ' i 

• ~ ^ — . — J — * - » 



■ Element 1: . Negoti ating 'a Real Client Problem ■ ' • 

.The role-pfaying exercise you will do during Team Session No. 4^ will • 

fhTS.'^K°PE°rJ""'*^ I-''.?'''^ to.appiy what^ou liaveMeamed 

thus far about the negotiation process. You will , af that time., begin 
i^'oS®".-^ fulfilling another team member's^ request, for' infomat ion 
on an educational problem of special personal intpr^st. This is the 
' r f . P^o^^^"" wfiich, as you know, is the basis for your major assian'- 
m^nt during this training. ' <»^'a" 

In the role-plying exercise, each of you vy'ill have an opportunity to ^ 
^tif' iW ^rn-^-^i *° negotiate the real problem of another team 
I^mr;. P^^'-esent your prefwred pr^oblem and infoniiation 

^ request, and (3) an Observer, to evaluate negotiat^ion interviews youn 
team^will complete. v *_ v'"'" 

5or-?«noi''®n/??!! carefully the negotiation*"checkfist you 

designed^an^d the prob>gin statement ^ou .y/il 1 negotiate with one. "of your ' 
team members. C . ^ . . ' 

Element 2: Questioning in ^the Negoti a ti on Rrocess - ^ 

: r~ r ■ . ■ . 

The fol laying points relevant to interyjew- technique should be borna^in 
mind as you prepare for negotiating the^ real client problem-:' , ' * 

1.. An' interviSiver generally .should open an' Interview by asking 
factual nonthreaten^g questions,. 

♦ 

• 15® interviewer shbuld locate the major data by ijnstructured 
"lead" questions. , ^ • . • . 

a. The interviewer should -make u^e of occasional guide qiiestions. 

4. .The interviev/er should^make an effort to pick up le^ads.. 

^5.- THe interviewer should cut through genefatities with --^ • 
^ " wel 1- f omul ate d probes. • v . 

% * • . * ^ 

^ ^ ^ ' (continued) 
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^ ^ ' . Module: Negotiation 11 
INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY GUIDE , ' 



6. 



^ The interviewer shoul?! reflect on- the meaning ,of emerginq data 
and ask questvons that clar>fy or amplify their meaning foV 
the^ research problem. 

The interviewer, should try. to "re direct the interview to more''- 
fruitful topics when useful data are not energing. 

• 8. Th^ interviewer shopld be alert/{a "tquchy" subjed matters and' 
\. . ^ ,not just blunder in.* ^ / > • . . 

*Excerpted from Carter V, dood. "Iritroduction to educa tional 
. research:- methodology o f design in the behavioral an d- social 
^'^^^"^ss. 2nd el^ New. York: /\pp feton-Century- Crofts , 1963. 
p. 294. - • ? •'"^ .• 

Therp are yarious'.types ofquestions which.you, as" an EIC, can ask during 

face^o-face or telephone. si tuati on^- 
HpirHhS Jho ''^^'[l^ specifically, (b) -to help him 

describe the information and/or s>ervice needed, and (c) to develop clear 
,and correct uQtlers tan ding of the client's problem, and i nfojajjafion h^ed:- 

1. ^ Factual— to elicit essential data about the client and his 

problem. _ . - 

2. Definition— to find out the pxact meaning o"f terms or references" 
. • the client uses or makes. ■ , *" 

3- Interpretive or CI arifving- to- obtain mutual understanding of. 
.what the client said, has agreed to, indicated- he wanted, etc. * 

Probing or Focus ing-to get the client to r«ve^l essential- 
ipfontiation* pertinent to the problem or its solution aiid to 
y6n courage the client te 'refine or define his problem gpectfically 

These types of questions are not mutually ej^lusive. One question in ' 
itse.lf can serve mo^e than one of the above purposes, i.e., if can 
siqiult^neoysly ask for facts , define, focus down, 'and/or clarify the 
client's 'problem. . . 
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. TEAM ACTIVITY, GUIDE 
Session No. 4 



Module': Negotiation II 



.Tifn'e: 165-225 winutes 
Materials Needed: , " 

Se If -'dSsisned Negotiation .Checklist 
Obsewev ,Cheaklist (in "Paper Trail" section) 
Trainee/Client Problem Statement • • 

Equipmentf Needed: 

None. ' • ■ . ^ ' 



' Element 1: Negotiating - a Real Client Prbblert ^; . : Time: . 100-l6t) mi n.* 

>- yP,??^ Remember, you will beiisfng your.-self-designeli negotiation 
■' f (Team metribers who have not -designed a check- 

rlliJ n fol^fje 0"tJ^e of the" EIC Negoti ation Checklist ptrovided.in the - 
Training ManualQ-Jhe copies of tli e Observer Check l ist neede d .are in the • ' 

MM ^£ 4>U A ; _ »i -m 1* 1 ■ ^ 



"Paper 'Trail"- section of- the Jra'itiinq Manual .. 



'^^^P, T'^9 00 "11"-): Assign team, members ..abetter designation of A* B, C. D ' • 
or t. Re,fer to the following procedural diagrams for role rotation, ^' ' 
depending on tfie size of the te^m,.i.e? . 3. 4. or 5 members.' The diagrams' 
indicate which role each team member wil 1 -play during negotiation oflffch ' 
•problem, according, to. the letter .designation -assigned to him or her 

For a teydm of 3: 







. * \' 

[ Problem Negoti at; 


ion 


- 

Nymbers 


iRole 


0 




.2 J 


( ' 3 „ 


;EIC 

.^ient 

iObs^rver* 

f « ' ■ „ r 




. ■ A 

^ ^' : 

- . -c. , 

J 


•cj 

— ^ A f 

^ ni 


' / r 


• , c 

•A, 



' 1 



^ ^Depending'on* the number of team.^ members.— figure ia minutes^ for each 
negotiation. • ,f 7 \J - 



t continued). 
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^ Module: fjegotiation II 



TEAM ACTIV-ITY GUIDE 
For a team of 4: 



;Role 



:eic 

iClient 
'Observer I 



» ) 



[Observer II 



Problem Negoti at ion .Numbers 



1 



A 

I B 
C 

■ D 



D 
A 
B 
C 



C 
D 
A 
B 



B 
C 
D 
A 




For a team of 5: 















Problem Negotiation Numbers 1 












:K(iie 


1 

— ^ — 


2 


3 


4.5 j 


EIC' 






• D " 


C ■ B 1 




B 


A, 


E 


' D ' C 1 


jObserv^r I 


C 


B 


A 


■ E D 1 


Observer II 




- C 


B 


A • E 


;Observer III 


E . 


D ■ 


-C . 


' ■ B" A 



team^r 



For example, team lifember B will be ,the first on the team- to act" as Client 
and will present his problem to team meipber A, acting as. the EICT' Moving 
then to Problem Negotiation Number 2, team', member B assumes the roTe of 
Observer, while team member A- acts as Clierit.' and so forth. 



•Step Three (90-150 min,.): Negotiate- the problems. The time schedule must 

to closely in order ta complete' the exercise. The amount of tim^ 
each problem negotiation is as follows: 15 minutes for the El'C 

followed by 15 minutes during which 



be adhered 
allotted for ____ 

and C.lient^td negotiate thX problem 



the ObS€frver(s) fill out the Observer Checklist(s) and, then, give verbaj 
feedback to the EIC and Client based on the ratings recorded on, the 
Checkli«jts_. ' . . - 



It IS iflportant that, after-each problem negoti ati on, each Observer givps 
his completed- form to the E:iGt-...The EIC should, file the fo*rm(s) and hiifcMi 
completed negotiation checklist in the "Paper Trail" section of his Triping 

later mod'ules / 



Marrual. 

• 1 



These forms vnl>Vbe used fcjr reference and review 



(cory;^jnued) 



r ■ . . . Module: Negotiation ,11 

TEAM ACTIVITY GUIDE" * * 



Element 2; Questionino in ^ the Negotiatj-on Process • - Tim p.^^_^ 

Step One (10 min. ): Review and discuss interview techniques Relate 
experiences and skills used in the role-plying exercise wTth those i us t 

?lv?erthe7.tSt^'^"frH^°'''^ clieXr?blems^^ You'.ight r^iTo ' 
rev ew the points foV- discussion of interview techniques listed in the 
Individual Aoti.vitv fi.nriP for team Session J2. 4^"'''"^' "'^^ 

Step Two - (15 min.):. Discuss the article by Robert S. TayloFvou read 

Su1sJ?on it e??cU.°;hp'^"^'"""P' '\ questlo'Js^aVd^haT'v ' 

dpfi^ f?^^-n -^^ ^^l^ 3®"^'''^ -^yP^' °f iitformation needed for search 

definitionon libraries. Conpare this to negotiation as defined in.the EIC 



E1ementt3: Evaluation Time: 30 .in. 

Complete the gerfomance Evaluation and mail'it'in the enclosed envelope' 

. \ V 



V 

• V 



Mbdule: 

. \ 



Perf orman ce . E val uati on 



Evaluate, in a paragraph or two, the, defini,tiorf of the negotation 
process in light of the negotiation interviews you have hearcf. - 
role-pl^ed, and actual ly. conducted on a real client problem. 

Assess your individual adiievement of objectives for this njoduVe, 
evaluating strengths, and weaknesses' observed in your own perform- 
JSf^^l*^^ ^^^^"^ ^^cf' of items beloin circle 

ab^"t.y to -^^ "^^ ^^^ corresponds with. your opinion of~^3uF 

Not al Very 
All Well 



of^^ne^iatic 



■K Define the pro'cess of, ne^i-ation within 1' 2 ''3 4 

• the context of the EIC role. , ,. . 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

2. Explain the. effect (s) of the negotiation ' ^~~r 2 3 4 
process on' performance ,^pf the EIC role. • 

3. Ask questions, about- a client's, problem ' T 2 3 4 

• which elicit information essential to a 
precise formulation, of "the searcl? request. 

4. Guide face-to-face interviews 'in 6rder ta: i 1 2 3 4 
(a) interpret and clarify a client's jnfor- . 

mation needs and (b) s^t priorities, among ' . ' 

them. ' . ^ • - . ■> 

5. Make general inferendes- as to the client's 1 2 •3.-4 
concerns, motivations, and level of expertise 

in terms pf the problem^ area. " " . . " 

6. Compose precise written and oral descr;iptions 1 -2 3 4 
« of a client's problem. " 

7. Formulate a satisfactory contract: with a 1 2 3 4 
client for -the service(s) to jie provlcjetl. ' ' 

8. Recognize whether the statement of a client's 12 3 4' 
problem requires further-clarification, 

• analysis/, or redefinition: ' ~ . 

■ ♦ ' • " . ■. 

9. Question, 'discuss-, and' secure relevant 1 '2 . 3, 4 
• information from a client when there is a 

need to redefine or restate the jjrobl^m. 



-.7 



.THE PAPER TRAIL 



1. 'Client's Problem Statement 
2^ -51 C Negotiation Checklist 
3. Observer Checklists / » 
, 4: Search Referral Form ' 
5. Search Procedure Form 



6. 
7. 



Transformation Checklist < 
ElC/Client Communicati or Checklists 



8. ctient Feedback Fonn 

9. EIC Self-Evaluatiorl Fonn 



7- 



/ 



/ 



•/ 



V 



ERIC 
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TH€;PAPER TRAIL 



The follov^ing-doQAiments constitute what' can be termed a "paper trail " 
Thes^ forms §re records of the decisions you have macfe" and actions voir 
have taken as yQu, in an EIC role, served your clieifit. ' ' 

The forms -aVe designed especially for training purpqses— to provide you 
with a concrete- record of your significant behaviof? in performing the 
.processes of Negotiation,, Retrieval, Transformation, Communication and 
.tvai.uatjon-. Some of these .forms— or ones complrabla to them— could also 
be used as aids .to. on-the-job performance of this role, these would 
;ii;^7??= E|C ^fegotiat^on Checklist ; Search Rei^erral FoVm : TransTon nation 
Checklist ; and Client Feedback Form . \ ~ — ^ ; — - 

Careful recording- and, later, analysis of these fornix should help 'you to 
u ]5"u str^engths- and -weaknesses of your, performance as an EIC" and 
Should, help yoi| to Jiake subsequent searches efficient, ■comprehensive, ' 
and<ob.iecti ve. ^ *, . ^ ■ ^ 



Observer Checklist ^' 



For each of the ton owing items, circle the letter that most nearly cgrresponds 
withvo^oi^^observation concerning the interaction 'between Etc an.d Cliefit. Be 
sure to answer each item. ' ' . • 



-T. ^_pid 'the EfC help the CTfent 
state what his 'problem was?, 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



Mo, not a-t all- 
Ves, hel^jed -somewhat 
Yes, helped considerably 
Yes., actively helped. , 
Cannot say 



1 



Did the EIC help the Client 
clarify what he needed?, 

a. No, didn*t h^lp at all 

b. Yes, vaguely % 

c. Yes. somewhat 

d. Yes, a great deal 

e. ' Canno-t Say * * 

Did the EIC Msten to the 
Client' s*>problem? 

• , * ' Sd' 

a. D-^dn't pay a.ttention^ ^ c 

b. L-'stened^ but «eemed to* 

be easily distracted 

c. . c^aid closje attention * 
cl- Do^'t know . . ' 



4. ' Did tJ^e EIC coniniunicate to the 

Client that he understood the 
problem? ^ ^ 

•I- Cqr^unicated tlys very well 
' « ^ostlj^ cWunicated this*' 
- sPart^aI^y conniunioate this 

d. Didrt't comntinicate this at 

e. Don*t know • . • * . 

- ' ' \. 

5. Tawhat extent did- the questions 
asked by the EIC actually help 
theXl"-eht to clarify'h'is probl^s? 

a. .Didn't hefp at all 

b. Helped somewhat \ 

c. Was extremely helpful - 
^ d. ^Couldn't tell . ^ 



all 



. Did the EIC ask. questioi^s 
whijch indicated that tie had 
a cle^r grasp o^'what the 
Client had said? . 

a. '^Rarely . . ' 

b. Occasionally^ \ ' 

c. Frequently / 

d. Regularly 

e. Qan't say 

Did the EIC make any effort - 
to find out about <the> CTienl's 
personal motivation, -Feelings, 
or attitudes toward the problem? 

i^.. ^0 effort . ' , 

b. Little effort 

c. >5o;nB effort - - 

d. A great deal.of effort 

e. Cannot say , . , 

D^d the EIC indicate through 
his! general demeanor, posture, 

gestures (such as noddii^g.jv . 
\is head, murmur-^ ng."uh-.huh," 
smiling, etc.) that he was en-, 
.couragi^^ig the Client fo continue 
to elaborate and discuss the 
problem? \ 



^a. 

c. 
d. 
e. 



Not at all / , 
IhtermittentV 
. Frequently ' 
Very frecyjently . 

Cannot-say-. \ " 



Did the Etc ask the Client 
repetitive questions? 



a. 

b.. 

t. 
e. 



Very frequenf^y 
Frequently ^ 
Occasionally 
Rarely - " \ 
Don't know 
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(over) 
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TO. During the interview, did 

the EIC restate or paraphrase 
the Client's problem correctly? 

a. Completely correct 

' b. Mostly correct 

c. fartiatly correct^ 

d. Not at all 

e. Don't remember 

11 . Did the EIC ask whether "the ^ 
Client was familiar or had any 

* previous experifenp© with this 
type of problem?' ' ' 

a. Yes % V . • ^" 

Hinted 

c. No - ' ^ 

d. Don't remember 

12. Did the EIC aslc'the Client what 
* assistance, he q^ected to get ^ 



from the, EIC? 



a. Yes . 

b. No 

c. Don't remember 
■ 9 



13. Did the Client and the EIC 
agree on the course of actiop 
to be taken (that is, agree- 
on what information was needed 
an(J when) before terminating ' 
€heir interview? 

^a. Yes 
*b. Partially 
c.< No 

' d. *^Don't remember * * '< 

If '^'Partially" or "No," explain 
^hy: 



14. .Did the Client agree that the , 
• search terms suggested by the* 
^ ElC were descriptive of •^the 
problem they h*ad discussed? 

a. No, none were -descriptive 

b. Yes, agreed some were 

c. Yes ,'" agreed, tttost were c 

d. Yes ,, agreed all were* 
. e. Doci' t* remember 



The following questions coric§rn the Client's 
the EIC. .Circle the letter l^t most nearly 
of the interaction between EIC and Client. » 

15. How did the^ C]ient reac^ to 

the EIC'.s questions?.^ ^^^-^--^ . 



a. Unresponsive 

b. Slightly responsive 

c. Responsive 

d . Extremely res pons i ve 

e. Don^t remember 



reactions to questions agkgd by 
corresponds with your opinion 



17.. How did the Client appfear at 
the conclu§ion of the interview, 

. a. ' Lost 

'Vb.<^Not fully satisfied 
SatisfiecfV ' - 
d.\ Don't remember \ 



. 16; 



How well did the Client appear 
toHmders'tand the ¥jC's questions?' 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Clearly 

With some understanding 
Vaguely 
Not ^ all 
Cannot say ' / 



ERLC 



Genftents : (Use other side, if necessary.) 
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Observer Checklist 



Fo>'each*of the following items, circle the 
with your observatior^ concerning the interac 
sure/tQ answer each item. < 

^ ' • , 

K pi(fethe.BrG^he"ib the Client K 6* 
. state'-v/hat his problem was? ■ 

a.» No, not gt^^all 
\ b. Yes, helped somewhat 

c. .Yes, ^^Iped considerably 

d. Yas, actively helped 

e. Cannot say 

2. Did the EIC helo the Client' - 
clari-^y what he needed? -v^^ 



a\ No, didn-'t help at all 

Jb. Yes, vaguely 

c. Yes. somewhat 

d. Yes, a great deal' 

e. Cannot say 

Did the EIC listei^^to tha 
Client's oroblem? ' 



3.. 



a. 
b. 

c* 
d. 



Didn't pay attention . 
L"-stened, but seemed t 
be easily distracted 
Paid close attention 
Don't know 



4. 



04d the EIC communicate to the 
Client th^at he understood the 
problem? 



a* 
b. 
c* 
d. 
e. 



Communicated th-^s very well 
•^ostly communicated this 
^a^tiialV conmunicate this 
►Didn't communicate this at all 
Don.!t knjow ' - ' \ 



8. 



letter that most nearly coVresDonds 
tion between ElC. and Client. Be 

Di chthe^iiy^^^k -)ue^ 
wh-^ch indicated that he^had^ j . 
a 'clear grasp of.what-the 
Client had said? - 

a. Rarely / 

b. Occasionally r ' 

c. . Fv^equently 

d. Regularly 
e . Cslh '^ scT 

Did the EIC make any effort 
to find out about the Client's 
personal motivation, ^eelings, 
o>" attitudes tdwav^d the oroblem? 

^. No effort 

b. Little effort 

c. Some effort^ * ^ \ 
A.jreat deal of effort 

e'. Cannot say ^ ^ 

Did the EIC indicate througf^/ 
his general demeanor, posture, * 
or gestures (such cis nodding 
hi§, head, murmuring "uh-Huh," 
smiling, etc.) that he was en- 
couraging the CI lent. fo continue^ 
to elaborate- and discuss the- 
oroblem? 



To what extent did the^questiojis^ 
asked by the EIC actually hel 
the Client €o clarify his problems? 





D1dn*± helD at^^l 
Helped somewhai>^ 
Was.'llxtreniejy lelpful 
ldn't>t?ll 



a. 
b. 
c. 

*e. 



Not at all 
Intermittently 
F^r'equently r 
Very frequent\y 
.Cannot say 



!)1d the EIC ask the Client 
repetl t i V e . q ues t i ons ? 

' ^-^^^ 

a . VeryN'^equ^tly- 

b. ^ FrequentTy^ . 

c. " Occasionally 

d. Rarely ' ' \ " 

e. .Don't' know • ^ ' 



10. 



During the interview,* did • 
the EIC restate or paraphrase 
the CI lent* s problem correctly? 



a. Completely correct 

b. Mostly correct 

G. Partially correct 
d^ Not at all 

Don't remember * 



e. 



Dad the EIC ask whether the 
Client was familiar or ha?! any 
' previous experience with this 
type of problem? 

a. Yes 

b. -Hinted * 

c. No ^ 

d. Don'!t remember 



12. Did the EIC. ai'k the Clifent what 
^^''ssi stance he expected to get 
-%ro^^^th^IC? 




^ a. 
b. 
c. 



NP .^r--\' 
Donv remember 



13. /bid the Cltent^and the EIC- 
/argree 'on^the course of action 
to be taken (that is^ agree 
^ on what '.information was needed 
and when) before terminating 
'their inte;^view? 



a. Yes 
V b:^ Partially . 
^ c.^ No' ^ 

d. Don't remleS^er 



If "Partially". or ."Np," explain^, 
why:' ' . >, * 



\Did.^the Client agr6e tW:-^' 
search tjrms suggested^^ithe ■ 
EIC were^^de^riptive '6?/ltte ; :; 
problem they- had discufeisied? 

Noj^one were descriptive 
Ves, agreed some were: 
Yes, agreed most were 
d\" Yes/, iigreed all were 
e. ; yDon*«t remember 



The following qtiestiofts concern the Client's reactions to questions askeid by 
the EIC. Circle the letter that most nearly corresponds with your opinion 
of the interaction between EIC and Client. - ^ 



15. ' How did the Client react to , 
. the, EIC's questions? 

• a. ^, Unresponsive . . 
^ b. SI ightV responsive ^ , ^ • 
. c". ^Responsive . ^ ' 

d. E}(tremely responsive 

e, Dbn't remember -r* 

16. *' 'HoW^tWeil di^ the Client appear 
. to unders^^ the EIC's questions? t 



aT Clearly 
^ ^'b. With some ifnderstantting 

0. Vaguely ' ' ^ 

d* Not; at all ' - ' 

• e. .^Car^ndt say 

> ComTients ; / CUse other side", if rieces^sary.) 



17. How did the Client appear at 
- the conclusion of the interview. 

a. ^ Lost » ' ' 

b. Not fully satisfied- ^ 

c. Satisfied 

d. Qpn't remember 
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Search Pr'ocedure Form 



STEP ONE: DEFINE PROBLEM- 



-» .: 



■t- 



f . 



J- 



4 



STEP TWO: DERIVE GENERAL ^APPROACH 



(CRITERIA) 



ISELECT RESOUrIeS 




'M 



' ' " STgP THREE: DETERMINE SEARCH TERMS 
InAtial search terns: » ~ 



•I 



Added search terms:. 
• • * * 
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STEf> FOUR: CONSULT RESOURCES 



(SOME CRITERIA USED I MAKING RELEVANCE JUDGMEnVs) 



^EFOE NULATE PROBLEM (1) 



r 



STEP FIVE:- LIST CITATIONS 




EIC 



ERIC ' , 
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Transfonnation Checklist 



Client: 

Position: 

Schot)l/District: 
A^ddress : p 



Date -Information Received: 
Date, Package Completed: 
Date Package Needed: 



Phone: 



1 . Delivery Mode : 
telephone^ 

2. Packa^ge Utilization Ai(t3 TncTuded: 

. List of Contents 

Description of Contents 



Letter, Meijio 



Di rect 



/ 

Instructions for Use' 



8. Package Con\ents 



'\ Suggestions for Review Priorities 



J)th^r (Specify: 



1.2-0' 



ERIC 





Item Selected 








Delivery Fornr 


1 


Author/ / 
Source^ 


*- . — . 

titl£ 


' Date 


Type *of 
Information 


Format 


^icro- 
*i che 


PW)to- 
copy 


, Loan 


Re- 




' ' -^ -^ ■ ' 
















•v 


t 

* 

* n 












« 




f 

\ ^ 

i • 


0 


• 


J, 

* 


** ' » 

/ 


0 




V 





Package 'prepared -by: 



FWLER 
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The ElC/Client C6ninuni cation Checklist 



Notes on \ 



(tie's" name) 




ferni I! an ze yourself with this^form before the-EIC and ClYent begin. 
iitJ l-.Tfi;^^?;^''®" information is exchanged and -also" observe Jhe style 
So no? .mlJJ^ commun cates Perhaps you will obseVve something you 
oJ/'IJl-ynJr'-'"^' about techniques or comments about the progress 

folff ilf fV-TJ^'l ^^^"^ ^"^ the -space provided? 

Do not let this, distrait you from observing, however ^ ' " 

Afte?- the ifiter^iew is over, .check -the; one response to each of -the- - • 

how ffi"2h2f tJl?"'/'''^- approximates your observation of ^ ' 

how and what took place dyrin^ thg *IC/Client conmuni cation inter»viev^. ■ ' 

During the communication interview, did th^-EIC. . ■ ' ^ " •■ - 



Attempt^ to restate the client's 
problem? % 

ar. No, not at aTl . ' 

b. Yes, made $ brief attempt 

c. Yes, restated * ' 
ti. Do not. know 



.4. Suggest ways- to use the information? 



a. 

b; 
c. 
,d. 
e*. 



Not at all "■ \ [' .. 

Only, a few.'* ^ \ . 
So'me suggestions made 
Excellent suggestToiis made 
Caonpt say / 



contract"?" 5. 



- 2. -sMake reference to the 

if^.a.'. No, not at all • .' 
%-:^''" Y^s briefly ' • 
. c. Yes, clearly mad^ reference 
d. Co'fiot.know 

3. , Explain the organization of the * 
information in the client's 
"package^*? ' ^ , . ' 

• a. Gave a 'good explanation 

b. Made some effort to explain- 

c. Made "rto .apparent attempt to • 
explain ■ 1/ 

d. 'Cannot say • s 



6; 



ERIC 
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' Explain the- liiiii'tations °o^. 
, the- packet? . ' ' 

a . , G^ve/arcomp^fe^e expl angti on 
b; -'Torched on the subject - 
cr» Made no .mention 
d. Do not remember " - 

Explain how client can obtain 
additional information?' '• * 

a. ' No explanation made " ' 

b. Briefly mentioned other 
: possibilities- 

c. .Exp,lanat1on of otlier 
^. possible sources". 

d. *Canhot"say - , 

" $ • \ 

.■ ^: ^ ^. ' (oveK)- 
•■ \ - FWLERd\i/72 



1\ Make evaluative judgment (s) 
. about the quality of thijjf 
. specific* packet? 

. a,- Ye$; explicitly V_ 

b. Yes, vaguely 

^ c. No, not at all ' 

d. Did not .notice 

8, State hisjevel of conpetence 
to select, 'make judgments 
about relevance; and trans- 
form information?v 

a. Clearly stated 

b. Mentioned briefly 
' c. No mention'>made 

^ \ d, • Cannot say 

9, Offer additional help to ^ 
client? 

Nc, did not offer 

b, Men-tione'd casually 

c. Made a-^finite offer* 
Cannot say 

10, Listen careful ly.io the client's 
questions? -1 




a; 
b, 
c, 
d. 



Paid close attention 
Seemed somewhat distracted 
Did not pay attention 
Cannot say i / . ^ 



il, *React positively j:o nonverb^t] 
communication frojn the clienr? 

a. Had a positive feacti^pn ' 

b. ^Had an accasibnal 

reaction 

c. Had no reaction whatsoever 

d. Cannot say 



12, Convey the information in:.a 
confident and believable 
-r^nanner? • 

a, 'Yes / ■ , 

. b, \Haltingly 

' C-* No ^ 

d, Cannot make a judgmeht 



13, 



14, 



15, 



Conduct the interview with^ 
easfe? • . 

a. Yes 

b. Somewhat nervously 
'c. No 

"d. Cannot say- 

Did the extent and the depth 
of the search-seem consistent 
with, the client's request? 



a, 
b, 
c, 
d. 



Yes 

Apparently 

;^o 

Cannot say 



Did the client express, 
verbally, satisfaction with 
the service he received? 

.a. Yes 

b, ' With ?oiTie apparent 

reservation 
G, No 

d. Cannot say 



16, Did the client' indicate 
dissatisfaction, non- 
verbally, concerni|ig the- ^ 
service he received? 

a, Y^s, strofigly indicated 

b. Apparent: dissatisfaction 
- ,Ci No indication • 



d, ^ ^aiTjw^ say 



"Suggestions tcr the^EIC for more effective communication: 
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• I : ■ • The EIC/C»-1ient Communicatioii^ Checklist' ' 



Notes on 



.(EIC's name) 



Instructions . Observing others as they convey information they have 
gatheVed will sKarp.en your own communjcatio'n skills. Heightened awareness 
^of hbw others handle transactions of the type we have been studying wiU ./ 
lead to more accurate perception of one's own performa^nce under similar / 
circumstances. . / 

Familiarize, yourself with this form before the EIC and Client begin. 
Listen carefully when information is exchanged and a]so observe the style 
with which the EIC communicates. Perhaps'you wiTl observe something you, 
do not understand". Questions about techniques or comments- about the progress 
of the interview niay occur to you. Jot them down in the space provided., • - 
Do not let this distract you from observing, however. 

After the interview is' over, check the one response to each of the 
following que5..tions which most closely approximates your observation of 
^ how and' what took place during the.EJC/Cli^nt cjommuni caption interview. 



ERIC 



During the communication interview, .did the EIC. 



1. Attempt to restate t-he client's 
problem? 

a. '^UOy not at all 

b. Yes, made a brief attempt 
^ c. Yes, , restated ' 

d. Do not* know * ^ ^ , 

2. Make reference to the "contract"? 

a. .Mo, ^lot -at all , . 

'b. Yes briefly 

c. Yes,/clearly made reference 

d. Do not knovf ^ 

3. Explain the organization "crf the 
- information in the client's 

"package"? \ ^ '\ 



4.^ Suggest ways to use the information? 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Not"at all 

Only ajevi. 

Some suggestions made 

Excellent suggestions made 

Cannot say 



a. 

b.- 
c. 

d. 



Gave a gooci explanation 
Made some effort to explain 
Made no apparent attempt to 
explain , 
Cannot ScTy^ " ' 

• ■ ■ ; 



Explain thfe limitations 6^ 
the packet? 

a. Gave a. complete explanation 

Touched on- the 'subject 
c*. Made no mention ^ ^ 
d. vDo not remember 

.Explain how client ^can ob^in 
additional information? 

a. No explan^ition made ^ • 

b. Briefly mentioned other 
, possibilities 

c- Explanation of other 

• 'possitle sources 
d. Cannot say >^ 
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(over) 
FWLERD 1/72 



7. ♦Make evaluative judgment(s) 
abputxthe quality of this, . 
' ^ specif re pBcket? 



a. 
b. 
c. 



10. 



Yes, explicitly . 
^Yes, vaguely 
No, not at all 
Did not notice 



State h'i.s level of competence 
to. select, make Judgments 
about relevance, and trans-., 
form information? 

a. Clearly stated ' [ 

b. Mentioned briefly , ^. ' 

c. No mention made 

d. Cannot say 



13. 



14. 



Offer additional help to 
client?- ^ 



a. .No, did not offer 

b. Mentioned casually 

c. Made a definite offer 

d. . Cannot say 

Listen carefully to fhe client's 
questions? 

a. Paid close attention 

b. . Seemed somewhat distracted 

Did hot pay attention 
d. Cannot say * . 



15, 



n. Reacts positively -to nonverbal* 
cQipuni cation from the client? 

,1 ' a. Had a positive reactit)n ^ 
^- b. , Had an occasional" 
reaction* 

c. Had no reac1:ion whats,oever^ 

d. - Cannot say ' [ 



16. 



Convey th^ej information iniV- 
confident and believable 
manner? , 

a. Yes 

^. . Haltingly « ^ 

c. No 

d. Cannot make adjudgment 

Conduct the interview with 
ease? 

a. Yes ^ ^* 

b. " Somewhat nervonsTy 
c'. No 

d. Cannot ^say 

Diid-the extent and the depth 
of the search seem consistent 
with the client's, request? ' 



a". Yes 

b* Apparently 

c. ^No 

d. Cannof say 



Did the client ^press, 
verbally, satisfaction wi^h 
the service he receiVedl,, 



r 



a. Ye^ ' • . 

b. With some apparent^ 
reservatiori / 

c. No 

d. . Cannot say. 

Did the client indicate 
dissatisfaction, non- 
verbally, (^ncerning the , 
^service he receivecj? 

'"a. Yes, strongly indicated 

b. ^ Apparent (Jissatis faction 

c. No indication 

d. 'Cannot say 



Suggestions td^the EIC. for more effective communication: 



* EIC Self-Evalua-tion Forni 



NEGOTIATION 



1 



1. ' Inferior : Does not adequately ^ Superior : Sucoissfully ntgotiates 
negotiate the client's pnoblem ^client's problem and' fUrmiilates a 
in eith£r written or bical- form. - . • precise wrtitt^n and oral 4escrlp-' 
' , - ^ _ tion to guide further analysis 

■ 1 ' . and information retrieval. i 



Inferior - Below .Average 



. [ ] ■ 
.^Average 



t.] 



Above; Averetge ; Superior 




2. Inferior : Misses the real 
purpose behind the clieotils 
. request. ' • , ' • 



Superior : Narrows tlown ;and 
pinpoints the real purpose of the 
client^s requests . 



[ ] 
Inferio^r 



[] ' 

Below Average 



C 3 . 
Average 



C 3 ' 

Above Average 
/ 



C 3. 
Superior 




Action Needed to Close the Gap 



RETRIEVAL 



!• Inferior :' PooMy de>)elops 
search plan, creating problems 
with the search and siimary 
^procedures. 



S^iiperior : Develops an efficient 
and comprehensi ve search plan- \ 



[ ] 
Inferior 



[ 3 

Below Average . 



C } ^ 
Average 



. c ] < 

,Above Average 



Superior 



1 

ir 




Inferior :/* Poorly as ses'ses 
the contertis of applicable^ 
documents, missing the 
information needs of the client 



InfeYioife 



Superior : Accurately assesses 
the contents of the applicable • 
' doCunients f ul f il 1 i ng. the cl i ent * s 
need in terms of the negotiated ' 
problem .definition. 



[ 3 ' 
Below Average 



Average 



- :[ ] 

Above Average 



[ ] 
Superior 



Action Needpik to Close the Gap 



y- 
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EIC SelfrEvaluati'on Form 



NEGOTIATION! 



^1. Inferioi^ ' l5(Jes not adequately 
negotiate the client's problem 
In'-either "written or oral form. 



Infer=ior - 1 . 'B^low Average 



Superior ; !5ucc$ssfuljy negotiates 
client's problem and.!torniiMates a 
-precise written and oral descrip- 
tion-to guide further analysis 
and information reticieyal. 



Average 



• [ ] . 

Above Average 



Superior 




2. Inferior :^ Misses the real 
pui^pose behind the client's 
request. - 



[ ] 
Inferil)r 



[.] 

Below Average 



Superior : Narrows down and 
pinpoints the real purpose of the 
client's request, , 



[0 
Average 



Above Average 



Superior 




RETRIEVALI ' 



Inferior :' Pctorly develops ^ 
search plan, cheating problems 
with the.search and surmary 
procedures. 



[ ] 
Inferior 



[ '3 ' 

Below Average ' 



Superior : Develops an efficient 
and comprehensive search plan.. • 



C 3 

Average. 



.. . l y 
Above .Average 



[ ]. 
Superior 



Action Needed to Close the Gap 



Inferior : Poorly assesses ] 
th9 contents of applicable . 
documents J missing the 
information needs of the client. 



[ 3 
Inferior 



Superior : ' Accurately assesses 
the contents of ±he appl-i cable , 
documents fulfilling the client's 
need in terms of the negotiated 
problem definition.' 



■ [■] 
Below Average 



Average 



•[ ] 

Above^Average 



■ n 

Superfor 




'EIC Self^Evaliiation Form 



. \ INEGOTIATION 



y 



\ 
\ 



1. Inferior : Does not adequate^Ty- . Supgrior : Successfully .negotiates 
neg6tiate the client's probUm client's problem' and formulates a 

in- either written -or oral fork pl^ecise writjben and oral descrip- ' 

*' ' ' - A , ttpn to guide* further. analysis... , 

and information retrieval'. 



Inferior > 



' [ ] ' . 

Below Average 



■Average v Above Average ' Superior- 




Inferior : Misses the real - 
purpose behind the cli^nt.'s 
request. 



t 3 ; 
Inferior 



Superior ;' Imrrows. down and " 
■ pinpoints th4 real purpose of the- ^, 
client's request. , » 



: ^)} ■ S n * . i\. c ] • 

Below, Average Average ^ Above Average Superior 



' Action Needed to Close the Gap 



t 



■RETRIEVAL 



Vi 



4 



Inferior : Poorly^ develops 
search plan, creating problems 
with- the search and sinmary 
procedures. 



Superior : bevel ops-^an efficient 
"and comprehensive search pUn-, 



If' 



C ] 
-Inferior 



t ] 

Below Average 



C ] 
Average 



: C ] ' 

Above Average 



[ 3 
Superior 




2. Inferior : Roprly^assesses • ^ 
V the contents of applicable 
^documents, missing the i 
' information needs of the clientT 



Superior - Accurately assesses 
the contents of *the ap^ili cable ^ 
, documents f,uifilljng the cl-ieht^- 
'need in terms of the negotiated 
problem definition. 



c ] 



Inferior 

\ > 



t ] 

Below Aveir*"age* 



■ c ] 

Average 



C ] ' 
Superiqi^v 
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